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CHAPTER I 

Once upon a time there lived and reigned a 
merry king who loved hunting and high 
feasting and deep drinking, so that the vaults 
beneath the palace held no other prisoners 
save those royal tuns whose blood had flowed 
from a hundred wine-presses» and ripened on 
a hundred hillsides through all his pleasant 
land. 

He loved a jest, provided it were broad 
enough and easy to be seen; he loved his 
wife, and he loved his subjects, and governed 
both with the same mildness, so there was 
peace and contentment from palace to cottage 
all the days of his golden reign. 
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But she whom the king loved best was a 
little sister, younger than he by half a score 
of years, and she too loved him best of all 
the world, till there came to the court a 
prince from a far-away land — the Red Duke 
men called him, for his beard was red, and so 
were his tunic and hose, and there were not 
wanting those who said that his hands were 
red also. And when he came near her the 
little sister waxed red likewise, and in the 
end this Red Duke married her, and she 
went with him to his far-away land. The 
king sought to dissuade her, but to no pur- 
pose ; so he gave her a brave dowry, put a 
ring upon her finger, and pressed a long kiss 
upon her red lips. 

Then the little sister, with tears in her 
eyes and a trembling smile about her mouth, 
rode off with the Red Duke ; and days, 
weeks, and months passed, yet no tidings of 
her ever came to the king from that far-away 

land. 

Now, it fell upon a spring day, when the 
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faint green flush of opening buds and the 
bridal blossoms of fruit-trees made the world 
to sing again, that the merry king must needs 
go a-hunting ; away he rode with his courtiers 
into the forest, but even a merry king cannot 
command a hunting day, and all through the 
forest glades the gallant train passed fruit- 
lessly. Here and there a brown-clad piper 
would give them a jolly stave from his perch 
on some slender twig, while high up on 
swaying boughs squirrels peered nervously 
down at this jovial company, who sang and 
jested so loudly and blithely, that small 
wonder was it if the game kept far away from 
such a noisy rout. 

All at once the hounds that had heretofore 
trotted carelessly along burst into deep- 
mouthed baying, then, as though fallen upon 
some hot scent, leaped forward and plunged 
into the forest. The jests and laughter ceased, 
and the king with his gallants galloped after 
as best they might, winding a devious course 
amongst the tall trees, led on by the fitful 
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music of the pack. At length, as the trees 
became denser and the music more fitful, each 
man was forced to shift for himself, and by- 
and-by the king found that he was alone. 
He reined up to listen, but could hear neither 
voice of hound nor clink of hoof ; he wound 
his horn, but there was no answer in the 
woods save the twitter of affrighted birds 
and the soft brushing of the topmost boughs 
in the gentle wind. 

He rode on, leaving his way to chance ; 
presently the trees grew further apart, and 
beyond he could see the open country, which 
he had hardly reached when the pack swung 
round an outlying clump of trees, and were 
seemingly near upon their game, so closely 
and silently they ran ; yet no sign was there 
upon all the plain of what they hunted, nor 
were there any huntsmen near. 

The king spurred on after the pack, which 
never checked or even wavered, but went on, 
over heavy meadow-land and uplands where 
the green corn was just beginning to spring, 
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through pastures where the frightened sheep 
huddled in corners, or by droves of cattle, 
who looked after them with curious wonder- 
ment ; they crossed a stream, the hounds 
swimming, and the king s horse, a mighty 
stallion, throwing up the water with his great 
hoofs. Beyond, the country was desolate 
and wild, a dreary land for many a league ; 
here and there the king discerned, as he rode, 
the ruins of cottages or farmsteads half over- 
grown by creeping plants, rank and tangled, 
and from out of these wild creatures peered 
as this mad hunt swept along, but no sign 
was there of man or flock throughout the 
sorrowful waste. Still through the scrub 
and stunted brushwood the pack held on, 
their tongues out, and their flanks showing 
how much the pace tried them, but otherwise 
they gave no sign of fagging or hesitation ; 
on, on they went till the bushwood ceased 
and gave place to level downs of short 
stunted grass, ending in precipitous clifls 
that plunged into a boiling sea which chafed 
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and fretted their feet in even the fairest 
summer weather. 

On a high headland that hung over this 
northern sea, an old disused windmill stood 
out dark and strong against the water 
shimmering in the bright sunlight. Towards . 
this promontory the pack headed. The king 
wondered more and more as to what manner 
of game it might be that the hounds were 
hunting, and whither it had gone ; the narrow 
neck of land was passed and down the 
smooth slope went they, abating no whit of 
their speed, notwithstanding that a few more 
strides must precipitate them over the cliff 
into the seething tide below. On they went ; 
the edge was gained, and with a mighty 
bound each one sprang out into the yielding 
air, his legs still working in the energy of 
that terrible chase, then down they went 
and disappeared one by one where in the 
shadow of the cliff the dark curves 
reared great waves of water that fell thun- 
dering on the glistering rocks, and then. 
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growling, rolled back in white clouds of 
spray. 

And down that smooth slope galloped too 
the great roan : it seemed to the king strange 
that he felt no desire to stop ; he had seen 
the best blood of his kennels spring out to 
certain destruction, and here was he galloping 
with swift strides towards that fearful margin 
which at other times only to stand near would 
cause his brain to swim and his breath to 
come in little gasps ; but now his hand did 
not even tighten on the rein, he was as one 
carried along on a great stream towards the 
brink of a cataract ; so great was the power 
which hurried them forward that his will did 
not even fight against it, but something of 
fierce pleasure seemed to nerve him, and he 
drew his breath and set his teeth hard to meet 
the fast-coming end. 

All at once, as he passed the old mill, a 
cry was borne to him on the wind that 
rushed by his ears, and with this cry there 
seized him a sick horror of that ghastly cliff. 
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and of the dreadful leap that he foresaw 
himself making down, down through the thin 
air where the seamews circled to and fro and 
shrilly cried. 

He threw himself back in his saddle and 
pulled at the roan with all his might, but it 
was too late; the great creature could not 
check himself ; he went back on his haunches 
his broad hoofs ploughing up the turf and 
slippery sea thrift until almost at the ledge a 
rock caught his foot, so that he fell forward, 
hurling the king from his saddle against a 
ledge that projected over the abyss, there 
on this perilous shelf he lay, half stunned. 
The roan struggled and tried to rise, fell, and 
struggled again, loosening with his great 
weight and frantic efforts the stones and earth 
on which he lay, until at length a whole mass 
of rock, earth and horse fell with thunderous 
noise into the boiling flood below. 

The king opened his eyes just in time to 
see his favourite — the sun glittering on the 
gold trappings of his harness — whirling 
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through the air to swift destruction ; he 
closed them again, for he felt sick and dizzy, 
and the slightest unwary movement on his 
part might have sent him too hurling down : 
then slowly and with great caution he looked 
about him, and crept on to secure ground, 
whereon he sat to recover himself. 

He was shaken and bruised, and had been 
terribly near ending his life over this day's 
hunting, his hounds and his favourite hunter 
were even now being tossed to and fro in the 
restless waves beneath, and where he was he 
hardly knew. As he sat and grimly mused 
there came to his ear, above the wail of the 
sea-fowl, a cry, again that cry — a sound not 
to be expected in that desolate spot. He 
listened, and once more it was repeated; 
then he rose from where he sat and went 
towards the windmill. 

The windmill was very old, and had not 
been used for many years; the miller was 
dead long since, and even the country round 
was no longer tilled, so that the very fields 
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whose corn had passed into white flour be- 
tween these stones now lay a wilderness for 
many a mile. Some said a curse was on the 
land, and that a fairy queen desired it for her 
own ; but be this as it might, no man lived 
there, and the old mill served as a beacon to 
the shipmasters and fisher folk, to keep them 
aloof from that wild coast. The steps were 
of stone grown over with lichens, the door 
was off its hinges, but had been placed 
against the jambs in such a manner that 
it must have been done from the inside ; 
this the king marked, and paused. Again 
the cry smote upon his ears, and, drawing his 
hunting-knife, he rapped loudly on the door 
and listened. No answer, but once more the 
cry was repeated ; then the king pressed 
against the door, and shook it until something 
fell with a clatter to the floor, and the door 
yielding to his weight, fell down likewise. 

The place was dark save for the light of 
the doorway, so that at first the king could 

not be sure whether any one was within, but 
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slowly the few things that were there became 
clear to him — a rough pole which had propped 
up the door, the old millstones in the centre, 
an old and broken iron pot under which a 
few white ashes remained, a few stones— and 
this was all. But again came the cry which 
had just drawn him thither, and then the 
king perceived that above there was a loft, 
the old beams of which were clouded with a 
grey maze of cobwebs, but there were no 
steps leading to it, nor was there any ladder. 
He called aloud, in the tones of one used 
to command, and desired that whoever might 
be there should come down. No answer, 
but again the cry. He then looked round 
for some means of climbing through the 
open trap door which was in the corner, and 
placing the fallen door on a slant against the 
wall, and using it to step upon, with the aid 
of the rough pole he got hold of the sides of 
the opening, through which he readily swung 
himself up. 

He had taken his knife between his teeth 
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as a defence against sudden attack, and now 
looked eagerly about for whosoever might be 
lying in waiting for him. 

It was very dark in the loft, but from an 
open chink there was in the wooden cap of 
the mill a ray of light lay upon the floor and 
gilded a bright pathway in the air. Here, 
playing in this golden beam, there sat a baby : 
every now and then its face would pucker 
up and it would give vent to a dolorous cry ; 
anon, held by some passing mote, it would 
forget its sorrow for a little minute. Its only 
clothing was a single garment of yellow, like 
to the hue of daffodils ; and this little smock 
when smitten by the sunlight seemed bright 
as is a spring meadow, albeit torn and frayed 
by rough use. 

The king was scarce amazed at the sight, 
for the cries had told him that a baby 
must be near, but in truth it was a strange 
adventure : here was the king of a broad 
realm just snatched from the uttermost marge 

of death, and snatched too by virtue of 
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some potent magic in the cry of a wailing 
babe. 

He took the little one up in his arms, and 
there, beside her on the floor, lay an old, 
half-broken ladder, whereon when his eyes 
fell, the King paused a moment, for it seemed 
to him that whosoever had used this ladder 
had assuredly drawn it up after him ; and 
then he remembered too the door propped 
from the inside, and he peered round sharply 
through the gloom, made all the darker by 
the ray of sunlight. 

The loft in truth was but a small place : in 
old times it had been used for stowing sacks 
and suchlike matters of the mill ; up through 
the floor passed the beam that turned the 
millstone, and overhead, in another maze of 
dust and cobwebs, were the old wooden 
cogged wheels which joined it with the whips 
and sails, long since torn off by the storms 
which swept this wild headland. His eyes 
had now grown more used to the darkness, 
and as he stepped a little aside, he saw what 
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the beam and the scant h'ght had heretofore 
hidden from his view — a figure crouching 
against the opposite wall. 

Setting the child on the floor, albeit with- 
out taking his eyes from off this figure, the 
king laid his hands upon his knife, and 
waited whatsoever might betide ; but the 
figure made no movement that might betoken 
either peace or war. 

"Good morrow, neighbour," quoth the 
king pleasantly, in the smooth manner of 
one whose habit was to confer favours 
rather than accept them. *' Marry! but 
thou art not easy of access nor over- 
hospitable," said he still louder, for the 
sitting figure gave neither sound nor move- 
ment. 

Whereupon the king approached, but the 
darkness was too great to let him discern 
more of the dusky figure, whose head was 
bowed upon its bosom, than that it was a 
woman who sat there all mute and motion- 
less. He laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
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and then he knew also that she was dead, 
so stark and rigid was she. 

He bent forward and touched a slender 
hand that, resting on her knee, was stretched 
towards the child, but it was pulseless and so 
cold that his living flesh revolted from it 

" Poor soul ! " he muttered to himself, " she 
hath had a sorry ending, a sorry ending ; and 
yet by my word I would rather die here than 
live here," and he looked round at the little 
maid, who ceased not to cry and wail most 
piteously. The good king was sore perplexed. 
What should he do with this small creature 
who he felt had in some strange way saved 
his life ? He could not leave her in this grim 
loft with the dead woman, so he took her up 
again into his arms, and by the aid of the old 
ladder climbed down with his burden and 
passed out into the merry sunlight, where the 
gulls wheeled and cried, and the sea growled 
and thundered far below at the foot of the 
cliffs. The sun shone with slanting rays, and 
the king, shaping his course by its place in 
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the sky, started inland, striving to hush the 
poor little starving infant with snatches of 
drinking songs, which were in truth all the 
minstrelsy he knew. Soon he felt the 
evening wind grow chill, and taking off his 
leathern hunting-coat he wrapped the child 
in it, then the keen air and the monotonous 
motion putting her to sleep, he strode on 
silently. 

The sun was now some time set ; light 
banks of mist lay in the hollows of the land ; 
the solitary trees were like dark spectres ; and 
there was no moon, but the stars shone bright 
and pleasant over all the purple sky. The 
king walked steadily along across this dark 
trackless waste till he saw a light too low for 
a star, towards which he went. It shone 
from a small farmstead, solitary and poor, a 
dwelling-house, a byre, and a few small stacks 
of corn. 

At the king*s knock there came to the door 
a buxom woman carrying a baby in her arms, 
while by the fire sat a tall man with stooping 
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shoulders, a somewhat gentle smile round 
the corners of his mouth ; the fire of dried 
brushwood rose and fell in little flames round 
an earthen pot which was bubbling and 
steaming right pleasantly. 

By this uncertain light the king was, in 
sooth, a strange figure — tunicless, his hosen 
all torn and besmeared by his fall, and indeed 
from many a door would he have been turned 
back; nevertheless, here, without aught of 
question, a place was set for him by the fire, 
where gently he unfolded the wraps, and 
showed the little one sleeping in his arms. 
But the sudden ceasing of the motion through 
the cold air and the return to light and 
warmth soon woke the little maid who opened 
her blue eyes wonderingly, then the leaping 
of the flame round the pot made her blink, 
the corners of her mouth drew down, the 
little face was creased and puckered with 
a sharp misery, and a wail of anguish burst 
from her. The goodwife knew full well its 
meaning, and, taking her to her own broad 
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bosom, soon satisfied and soothed the poor 
half-starved little foundling. 

Then the earthen pot was taken from the 
fire and its contents turned out upon a wooden 
platter wherefrom each did eat : it was no 
royal dish, but the king had more than a 
royal hunger ; all his cooks' dainties could not 
have pleased him more than did this homely 
mess, and if perchance he would have liked 
a flask of good wine wherewith to wash it 
down, he none the less made shift with pure 
water from out a horn cup. 

When the platter was cleared the king 
asked his host how far it was to the city 
wherein his castle stood. About six hours, 
the man said, but the way led through forest 
much of the journey and at night was not 
easy to find ; would not the stranger wait till 
morning, and then he himself would put him 
on his way ? So the king was constrained to 
stay with these poor folk ; he sat by the fire 
and told them of the day s strange hunting 
and its grim ending, of the mill and his find- 
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ing the baby with the dead mother in the 
loft. When he had finished speaking, the 
peasants said nothing, but at the mention of 
the mill the woman had moved somewhat 
nearer to her husband who looked gravely at 
the embers. 

"What think you is the meaning of all 
this?" said the king. The countryman 
shook his head ; he could not tell, he said, but 
then the world was full of things he did not 
know ; and he gazed at the little flames that 
still shot up amongst the white ashes as though 
he were striving to read the riddle of life in 
them. Not so his wife, who got up, and 
making a reverence to the king, asked his lord- 
ship's pardon for aught of discourtesy they 
might unwittingly have shown him, for she felt 
sure he must be a great lord, hunting with 
horse and hound, not as her man did with 
mattock and snare to kill wolves and suchlike 
vermin that came after their handful of sheep. 
As for the mill, it was held in bad repute in the 
country round ; a neighbour who had passed 
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that way told her he had seen one that looked 
like a queen, so fair and delicate she was, 
standing on the cliff with a child in her arms, 
and doubtless it was a fairy queen, and the 
child some changeling. 

** But a fairy queen would not die in an old 
mill loft," said her husband doubtfully. 

"But what mortal woman would go there, 
much less die there?" said the good wife 
fearfully ; and she, too, stared at the flicker- 
ing fire and was silent. The husband shook 
his head, and then said, as one who has 
had a struggle with himself, **Well, I will 
go over to the old mill myself, to-morrow, 
and if it be a human woman who has died 
there, I will give her a decent burial, poor 
soul ! If it is a fairy queen, then doubtless 
she will have vanished ere now — for death 
comes not to such as they." 

At this the goodwife looked up anxiously, 
thought for a moment, and then said, **But 
didst thou not promise this good lord thy 
guidance to the town ? " 
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** That can be done with thy help, gopd- 
wife,"^aid he. So it was arranged that at 
daybreak the king, the farmer's wife, and the 
two babies were to start in the ox cart, carry- 
ing with them such farm dainties as they had 
for sale to the market, while the husband was 
to trudge over to the mill, and if he found a 
corpse there, to bury it arid to follow after to 
the town to meet his wife on her return. 

Therefore, at the dawn of day, the oxen 
were brought from out the byre, and yoked 
to the long narrow farm cart, into which was 
put butter, cheese, and yarns of spun wool ; 
then the goodwife, with the two infants in 
her arms, got in likewise ; and the king, 
taking the goad from the hands of the farmer, 
started homeward through the forest glades. 

It was high noon when he arrived at the 
outskirts of the town. The goodwife wished 
him to turn towards the market-place, but he 
desired that she would permit him to go 
home first ; and he drove the oxen up the 
steep street that led to the castle. At the 
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great gate horsemen were clattering in and 
out and every sign was there of wild commo- 
tion and dismay ; a guard of halberdiers in 
scarlet liveries, with royal ciphers on their 
breasts, stood outside. The king with his 
long goad turned his slow beasts towards the 
gate, but the guard crossed their halberts and 
called to him to halt. 

" Wherefore ? " said the king. 

" It is our orders, my good man," said one 
of the soldiers, carelessly surveying the rude 
country cart, the farm wife and her wares, 
and scarce regarding the tall man with the 
torn clothes and long staff who drove them. 
** But nevertheless I must enter," said the 
king. " I tell you you cannot, honest man," 
said the other good-humouredly : *' there is 
more to be thought of in the palace just now 
than parleyings with peasants ; moreover, the 
chamberlain has given orders that none save 
those of the castle shall be admitted until 
such time as the baby prince be proclaimed 
king." 
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"The prince proclaimed king!" echoed 
the king. 

"Ay," said the guard, "hast thou not 
heard ? — well, 'tis no great wonder since the 
news IS not a day old — how fishers of the 
northern sea found the king's roan stallion 
washed up on a sandbank ; the glister of the 
gold trappings caught their sight, and the 
crown and ciphers told them whose horse it 
was. Ay, a sorry hunting was that of yester- 
day, and in the midst of all the trouble the 
queen was brought to bed : he has come into 
his kingdom too soon, this little kingling, 
methinks, for his father was a good man 
and a merry, rest his soul. Now get away to 
the alehouse and thank thy stars that thou 
art a dry peasant and not a drowned king." 

"Put down your halberts, my men," said 
the king, with a tone and gesture that made 
each soldier start and look with fresh atten- 
tion upon the peasant who could so command, 
and what they saw caused their jaws to drop 
as well as the points of their weapons, and 
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the king, touching his oxen with his goad, 
passed into the courtyard, the affrighted good- 
wife wondering at the shamefaced confusion 
of the halberdiers, . one of whom ran and 
passed the word like wildfire, so that ere the 
king with his lumbering ox cart reached the 
palace doors, courtiers and lackeys had 
already crowded round the steps and raised a 
great shout of joy — " The king lives ! Long 
live the king ! " — and the old chamberlain, 
hearing the shouts, came shuffling out to 
meet him, and falling down, clasped his 
knees. Whereupon the King raised him 
with gracious kindliness, and then, turning to 
the dazed and wonder-stricken farm wife, 
with his own hand helped her and the babies 
from out the cart. 

So in this manner did the king return 
from that strange hunting, and passed up 
into the queen's apartments. 
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CHAPTER II 

And now, behold, twenty years had sped 
away. For the most part they were frolic- 
some, jovial years ; pot-bellied, bottle-nosed 
years, years of fat harvests when farmers and 
vintners laughed at the approach of winter, 
for was not the summer locked up in their 
cellars and barns? — golden summer, to be 
parted with in exchange for the broad pieces 
of the townsfolk, who, on their side, had 
prospered and waxed fat under the shadow 
of the castle. 

And in the castle things had gone merrily 
the while : the king was redder in the face 
and wore an ampler belt than he did the day 
he lost his favourite roan by the windmill 
cliff", but many another brave day's hunting 
had he seen since then, and many another he 
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hoped to see in the coming years ere his tall 
son should be called to sit in the high-backed 
royal chair utider the gilded canopy in the 
audience - chamber, when he himself had 
passed through the iron doors to join his 
father and his fathers' fathers in their silent 
hall. 

This same tall son was named Debonair, 
and he was brave and courteous, and if there 
be any other matter that should be told con- 
cerning him, it is that he sang as sweetly as 
a nightingale, and that he knew more songs 
than all the birds of the air put together. 

As for the little maid whom the king had 
found that April day in the mill, she had 
grown to be the fairest and sweetest damsel 
in all the world, and lest it be thought that 
these words may haply be used too lightly or 
loosely, you need but to read the chroniclers 
of that day, who all in gracious words tell of 
her loveliness, how that no man could stand 
against her beauty without sickening almost 
to death for love of her, and how her fame 
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was blown far into distant lands, and great 
princes and nobles came long journeys to 
see this world's wonder, and, having seen, 
were constrained to linger near her sweet 
presence. 

At first the king was pleased at the coming 
of these princes, and costly banquets were 
spread in their honour, and masques and 
pageants followed in swift succession, and 
the Lady Aprille, for so the king had named 
the little foundling, was ever queen of beauty 
and love. But after a time his majesty 
wearied of the melancholy love-lorn men, 
who quarrelled and intrigued and split the 
peaceful court into factions, ay, and spilt 
blood, all for the sake of the fair Aprille, 
who verily would not have plucked one 
golden hair from out her head wherewith to 
bind the best and bravest of these princes to 
her girdle. 

Now, it was the kings pleasure to sit and 
muse in the garden which he had devised for 
the queen when she had come to him a bride ; 
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she was now dead, but it pleased the old man 
to sit or walk amongst her well-loved flowers, 
and from the terrace too it pleased him to 
look down into his town with its red roofs, 
twixt which the narrow streets wandered 
downward to the waterside, where great 
slow-moving barges were moored, and where 
the merchants chaffered, or to look up the 
valley to where a favourite vineyard lay 
basking in the summer sun, distilling from 
the jovial rays large store of royal mirth and 
frolic. 

Here, too, ApriUe was wont to walk, and 
the garden grew no flower that the king so 
delighted in, nor in truth was there any 
flower so varied and so gay. No wonder 
that the princes followed her and quarrelled 
about her amongst the flower-beds, vexing 
the heart of the old king who loved peace 
and good fellowship and the undisturbed 
possession of his own garden. 

But, one morning as he walked through 

the pleasaunce he saw, lying in a bed of 
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tulips, one of his guests, a handsome young 
prince, stark and dead, his black velvet 
doublet drenched in blood, and an ugly slash 
in the side of it that assuredly had not been 
made by the tailor. 

Now, there was an old king whose land lay 
not a great way off, and he had three sons, 
named Amerce, Riffel, and Kardac ; the fame 
of Aprille's loveliness had led these young 
men to the court, and the spell of her beauty 
fell upon them so that they loved her and 
hated each other. 

Amerce was of a sullen spirit, angry to 
madness and yet fearful, so that he was ever 
swayed by passion and dread. Riffel was 
light and vain ; he laughed and lied and 
boasted as the thought prompted him. And 
Kardac was courteous and suave in his bear- 
ing, and he swayed his brethren even as a 
light wind will move a great ship, making 
scarce any sign. 

Now, the loveliness of the Lady Aprille 
caused the sullen jealousy of Amerce to 
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smoulder and glow, wanting but a breath to 
fan it into flame ; $o it chanced on a day as 
the Lady Aprille walked in the garden she 
plucked a red tulip and set it in her bosom 
in the sight of all the gallants, whose custom 
it was to walk after her. Later in the after- 
noon Riffel came into the tennis court with a 
red tulip in his cap, boasting that Aprille had 
given it to him ; some laughed, but Amerce, 
who was there, grew pale and red by turns : 
he did not believe his brother, but neverthe- 
less it was enough for him to whet his wrath 
upon, and so he told Riffel with bitter insults 
that he lied, to which Riffel made answer 
lightly, "Well, and if I lie, what cause hast 
thou for wrath ? " and he laughed. Then 
Amerce swore that he would dye the tulip- 
bed redder yet, and so swung out of the 
court. 

At the gate he met Kardac, who, seeing 
his brothers rage, asked the cause. Then 
Amerce muttered curses on Riffel, and swore 

again that the red tulips should be redder 
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yet. Kardac smiled and said, ** Thy courage 
is no fit mate for thy hatred, brother. Riffel 
may live to slay thee yet. I go a-hunting, 
and will not return to-night." 

Next morning the king found Riffel's body 
among the tulips, and the guard said that the 
two brothers had gone into the garden early 
in the morning, and after some time Prince 
Amerce had returned, saying that Riffel had 
left by a postern that led into the bowling 
green. After thus saying. Amerce went to 
the stable-yard, and mounting his horse left 
the castle, no one knowing whither he had 
gone. 

Thereupon the king commanded all the 
court to attend him in the audience-hall, and 
when they were assembled, he, standing in 
the royal chair, said, addressing the suitors 
of Aprille, " Sirs, you have done our court 
much honour in coming hither to ask the 
hand of our beloved daughter Aprille, for in 
truth so do we esteem her. 

"Now the damsel has, we verily believe, 
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laid bare to us her whole heart, and it is in 
no mockery such as maidens do sometimes 
indulge themselves, but in all truth and 
gentleness, that she affirms how indifferent 
to her are all your pretensions to her hand ; 
moreover, she will take no man to be her 
lord till he hath proved himself worthy by 
some deed that doth in itself proclaim the 
love that gave it birth. 

"My lords, the crime that was wrought 
this morning in the queen's garden forces 
us, in despite of the usages of courtesy and 
hospitality, to hope that you will leave our 
court. Those of you who still desire the 
hand of the Lady Aprille may return at the 
end of a twelvemonth and a day to show 
what they have done or suffered to deserve 
it, but until then we will not receive any 
suitor, our royal word upon it. 

" The finding of Aprille is known to all, 
how the infant came into our hands, and how 
the mother's body was never found, so that 
our people still hold Aprille to be some fairy 
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child or changeling. Howsoever that may 
be, the secret of her parentage hath never 
been revealed, and though we make no doubt, 
seeing her gracious ways and the nobility of 
her carriage, that she is of a proud lineage, 
nevertheless there is nought of proof that she 
be not a beggar's child, and we will give 
Aprille to no man till this mystery be 
cleared. 

"So, gentlemen, for twelve months we 
will bid you farewell, and whosoever can 
solve the riddle, he assuredly shall have our 
good will." And so saying the king sat 
down. 

And then happened a thing upon which he 
had not reckoned. For some seconds no 
man spoke nor moved, and when there did, 
it was Debonair, who was standing before 
his father; his eyes were flashing, his lips 
trembling, and saluting the king, he said, 
**One and all, we, suitors to the hand of the 
Lady Aprille, joyfully accept the terms your 
majesty hath offered, and as the lady of our 
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desire is the fairest and sweetest maid that 
ever the sun shone upon, so doth she deserve 
token of love stronger and more enduring 
than that which for the most part moves the 
hearts of men." He paused, and the king, 
but half comprehending the meaning of what 
he heard, replied doubtingly, " How, my 
son," said he, ** what hast thou to do in this 
matter ? " 

Then Debonair, his eyes still shining and 
eager, the blood staining his cheeks to a 
somewhat brighter hue than usual, made 
answer : 

"My father," he said, "how well I love 
our sweet Aprille it were not fitting for me 
here to vaunt; but I too must seek in this 
adventure occasion to show to her and to 
all men that I can at least suffer for her 
sake, for believe me, sire, I would rather 
die in striving for her than reign without 
her." 

The king sat as one stunned : here was a 
sorry outcome of his device ; in seeking to 
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rid his garden of these melancholy weeds, he 
had uprooted his choicest flower. He looked 
at Debonair in grave amazement, his heart 
was heavy with forebodings of evil for these 
two that he loved so well : had he but known 
the truth, how easy it had been to have settled 
all the difficulties that had vexed him ! De- 
bonair and Aprille were the light of his 
eyes, the one nigh as dear to him as the other, 
and the jolly king would have desired nothing 
better than that these two should wed and 
live with him all the days of his life : if it 
were for no other end than the banishment 
of the suitors, the old king would have wel- 
comed such a bridal. 

But now he had promised these suitors, on 
his kingly word, that he who most deserved 
her should win Aprille, and he could not go 
back from his word, even though it drove his 
sweet Debonair forth for a twelvemonth of 
adventure and danger ; so as he looked at his 
handsome son standing before him in the 
radiance of his passion, the old king's smiling 
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face grew sad and overcast, not for long, 

for he was a king, and he swept from his 

visage all save royal courtesy and grace 

as he wished good speed to each of the 
suitors. 
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CHAPTER III 

Another year has all but passed. Debonair 
has been in many lands, ever seeking and 
hoping that to him there might come some 
adventure the high performance of which 
would single him out from all men as 
worthy of the love of sweet Aprille. 

But nothing had happened, and sad at 
heart he passed on, shaping his course 
towards his own land, so that, even empty 
of all honour, he might return on the ap- 
pointed day. He had refused, on starting, 
the equipment of horses and retinue which 
the king would have had him take ; so, poor 
and unfriended, he had journeyed on ; the 
simple folk in hamlets and solitary cottages 
gave of their rude fare to the handsome lad 
who had been nurtured at a kings table, 
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and in return he gladdened their hearts by 
songs and tales that he had learned from the 
royal minstrels and storytellers. So, too, 
when he came to some little town built close 
under the shelter of their liege lord's great 
fortress, gossip soon carried the news up to 
the castle, where the arrival of a stranger 
with something to tell of the world beyond 
was an event that neither lord nor lady 
could afford to let pass unnoticed ; and 
Debonair, with his many tales and jests 
and songs of love and war, passed through 
the land a welcome guest. 

And now his face was turned towards his 
own country, in which, the sooner to arrive, 
he was determined to pass over a mighty 
stretch of desolate moor rather than take 
the road more usually trodden by travellers. 
The sun had gone down behind a bank of 
black clouds, which came up and quenched 
the pale glimmer of the evening stars ; it 
was so dark that he feared almost to set 
his foot down lest some pit or precipice 
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might be in the way, but the cold wind, as 
it swept in fierce blasts, made him struggle 
on, hoping that haply a ray of light from the 
cottage of some poor shepherd, whose little 
flock sought a frugal living on this bare 
plain, might give him the shelter he needed. 
Suddenly he stumbled over a root of heather 
and fell prone, and, as he gathered himself 
together, his hand groping in thick darkness 
touched something : in an instant the blood 
went back from his heart. He was brave 
by nature and had grown up amongst men 
who held cowardice as the blackest of all 
crimes against the human race ; he could 
have faced any man or beast in deadly 
combat, and in the year that had gone by 
he had more than once met the near prospect 
of death as befitted a brave man, yet here, 
on this drear moor, drenched with blinding 
rain and chilled with bitter wind, fallen upon 
the wet earth, a cold terror held him because 
his hand, all in the blackness of night, had 
touched a human face ! 
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He leaped to his feet, his flesh moving 
with the horror that had fallen on him ; but 
a brave man, though he may feel fear, can 
conquer it ; and in a moment he was master 
of himself, prepared to meet whatever evil 
thing might be in store. He stood still 
while one might count five, then, kneeling 
again on the sodden ground, he put out his 
hand towards that from which a moment 
before he had recoiled with such a loathly 
fear ; again his hand met that wet cold face 
and travelled along to the shoulder and down 
the arm that lay stretched out in the wet 
heather and miry grasses. It seemed to him 
that the hand which he took was that of an 
old woman, and it seemed also that she 
lived, for her fingers closed on his; he put 
his other hand again gently upon her fore- 
head, and a sigh, broken and tremulous, 
came from the lips ; then a weak and 
piping, voice said, '* Whosoever thou 
mayest be have pity upon an old woman 

and carry me home, for I am lost upon 
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the moor and shall be dead before morn- 
ing. 

Without a word Debonair took off his 
cloak and wrapped the beldame in it, then 
lifting her into his arms, he said, " Mother, 
how in this pitch-dark night am I, a stranger, 
to find thy home, seeing that thou thyself 
couldst not ? " 

" My son," said she, " when the darkness 
and rain came upon me as I was gathering 
sticks to cook my mess, my old feet could 
not stand, much less walk, through the 
slippery mud, and so I fell and should have 
died were it not for thee, my son. Feelest 
thou the rain slanting towards thee on the 
north wind ? Keep this rain on thy left cheek 
and walk until a small hill rises black before 
thee into the leaden sky ; then thou wilt see 
a light : bear me towards it." 

Debonair did as she told him, walking 
painfully through mire and brushwood with 
his burden in his arms, his breath coming 
short and fast with his toil, but he held on ; 
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many times he slipped and came nigh falling, 
till at length there seemed to be a black 
outline of a hill dimly visible against the 
eastern sky and a light showed itself. Towards 
this Debonair strode on. The old woman's 
frame shook as with an ague or palsy, and 
her teeth chattered with the sharp cold of 
that drear night. Debonair folded the cloak 
closer round the poor old starving creature, 
and fought on bravely through the blinding 
storm. 

There seemed to be no path : up to the 
very door the desolation of that sad moor- 
land spread itself; as far as Debonair could 
see by the dim light the little dwelling was 
scarped out of the hillside, the door was 
formed of rude planks, and a small sheet of 
horn kept the winter blast from quenching 
whatever light it was that had guided their 
steps hither. 

Such rude dwellings were common in this 

country, and in many such a one had 

Debonair spent not a few nights in the 
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year that had passed. He raised the latch, 
pushed open the door, and stepped in ; as he 
crossed the threshold there fell upon him a 
sense of wonder so profound that from him 
was taken all power of free action. He was 
as one who in a dream seeks to persuade 
himself that it is after all but a cheat of the 
magician Sleep, and yet so clearly is it pre- 
sented to his mind that, though doubting 
whether such things can be, he yet fears or 
hopes that they, in very deed, are true. 

So familiar was Debonair with such hovels 
that as he shaped his course thither he un- 
wittingly pictured the scene within — the 
fire of small sticks or peat smouldering on 
the flat hearthstone, the little wreaths of 
smoke wandering up the wide chimney 
wrinkled with soft layers of shining soot, 
the earthen pots blackened by wood-smoke, 
the three-legged stool polished by much use, 
and away in the gloom the great wooden 
bed, where through the blessed night the 
poorest shepherd may live a royal life and 
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squander a prince's revenue out of the opulent 
inheritance of slumber. 

So famih'ar to him was such a scene that 
every sense was expectant, and he felt even 
before he touched the door how the biting 
smoke would assail his nostril ; but when he 
opened it the rebuff to each expectation was 
so startling that there seemed to be a lapse 
in his mind, for lo! inside this rude cabin 
there widened out a spacious cavern ; instead 
of peat-smoke the air was fragrant with the 
fresh joyous odours of the sea ; instead of the 
uncertain flicker of the fire or the dull flame 
of a rush candle, the light that made the 
stately aisles all luminous as day was, as it 
were, the sun shining through the sparkling 
waves of some warm sea. 

But all this was as nothing to the miracle 
that was wrought within the circle of his 
own arms. Instead of the half-lifeless hag, 
cold and dripping from the winters storm, 
there lay upon his breast a lady of such 
strange beauty as he never before had seen : 
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her locks were like unto g^old whereon the 
setting sun did shine, so ruddy were they, 
and they were twined about her shapely 
head with strings ot pearl. It were hard to 
say what colour matched her eyes, for when 
in bashful wonderment he looked, he saw 
therein but the light of mockery, a dangerous 
mirth that leaped and died, and, dying, had 
more potent danger in it still, for it meant love. 
Her lips were red as the blossom of the pome- 
granate, and when her eyes smiled most then 
was her mouth most sad, to curve into quick 
smiles what time her eyes looked grave. 

A mantle wrought of the down of white 
doves fell from off shoulders that were like 
to pure cream, and she was robed in a dainty 
fabric that clung in tiny folds most lovingly 
about her lissome body, which was girdled 
with a golden zone. For in truth she was 
none other than that fairy queen Venus, 
once the liege lady of all who loved upon 
this earth, though now, if haply she still 
reigns, her subjects know her not. 
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Debonair stood as one who is bound by 
some dread spell : the rain and the shrill 
bitter blast that still caused his finger-tips to 
tingle seemed far away in the past ; he could 
hear nothing now save the gentle sound of 
some distant ocean murmuring in the winding 
labyrinth of the cave as some sea- shell holds 
in its chambers the soft refrain of the loud 
music of its ancient home. The past seemed 
to have grown so old that the memory of 
his life before came to him with no more 
reality than the record of old tales writ by 
long-forgotten chroniclers ; he could not look 
upon this potent goddess, poor boy ! and yet 
until she bade him he dared not lay his 
burden down. She motioned him on, and 
silently he obeyed. Soon he came to great 
doors of bronze, such as may have hung in 
some fair temple, and the sculptured metal 
told many a tale of love and strife. 

The queen touched the doors, and they 

fell apart, showing beyond a chamber beautiful 

and wide, whose walls also were of bronze 
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wrought most cunningly with brave histories 
of wars and combats and valiant deeds done 
for love, and here were, all in bronze but 
seeming to move and live (so skilful were 
those artificers who made them), those who 
had fought great fights or suffered great ills 
for love. 

And beyond were doors of carved ivory 
that opened likewise at the queen's touch, 
and behold there was a chamber whose walls 
were also of ivory carved and wrought with 
pictured stories of how women, lovely and 
gracious, had won the love of men ; and 
beneath sculptured canopies sat images of 
these love-dowered queens upon stately 
thrones carved all in ivory. 

And beyond these were doors of hammered 

gold, which likewise fell apart at Venus's 

touch, and beyond was a chamber so lovely 

that Debonair scarce could see by reason of 

the splendour of it, for the walls were all of 

beaten gold whereon were fashioned flowers 

and fruits and birds, and these were all 
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carved in precious gems, all in the colours 
proper unto each, and on the farthest wall 
was set a mirror, exceedingly bright and 
polished. As Debonair looked thereon he 
saw a purple island in a purple sea, and 
this island grew clearer and clearer till a 
snowy mountain glistened in the sun that 
made the salt spray to sparkle on the wave 
crests, and one great wave like an emerald 
in colour came rolling towards the shore, and 
as it curved to fall upon the soft sands, lo! 
Debonair could see a woman lying in the 
embrace of that bright water, which soon laid 
her all so gently on the sand. Then this 
wonder of womanhood rose and shook the 
sparkling water from her golden hair and 
smiled from out her eyes. And Debonair 
knew that she who smiled in the mirror was 
none other than that lady who still lay upon 
his breast. 

Shyly he looked at her, and her eyes met 
his with a smile that made him tremble and 
shake as no man ever might; then, half in 
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pity, half in scorn, she pointed to a couch and 
bade him set her thereon. 

Debonair obeyed, and stood by wondering 
what new, strange thing should now befall 
him. 

With sad, musing eyes did the queen 
regard him, while little smiles chased each 
other round her mouth, and then she laughed 
aloud, and her laugh was sweet and musical 
as the plash of water in a silver cistern ; she 
pointed to a place beside her, and with hot 
cheeks and faltering steps he drew near. 

'*What hast thou to fear, my brave 
stripling ? " she said ; " is it only half-dead 
old women that fail to fright thee ? Or dost 
thou fear an old woman grown young more 
than a young woman grown old ? " 

Then she set the whiteness of her hand 

upon Debonair's bronzed fingers, and drew 

him down beside her. ** Nay, lad, be not 

fearful," she said, ** I wish thee no evil. What 

wouldst thou that I cannot do for thee ? How 

thinkest thou ? — were it not a pleasant thing 
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to live on here for ever, letting the seasons 
pass from summer-time to dreary winter, and 
never to feel the blast. Think on the toilsome 
life of mortals, and what things they care 
and strive for, only to weary of or altogether 
miss — and so youth passes and love-time, and 
what then is left but regrets and fading 
memories of a time that then seems sweeter 
for being past ? " She paused, and Debonair 
answered — his voice sounding strange and 
unfamiliar to himself, but he spake what was 
in his heart 

" Ay," quoth he, ** but 'tis for the strife we 
are made ; what matter the end ? In every 
fight many fall, and the gain even to the 
conqueror ofttimes is not great, but have 
they not all tasted of the wine of battle, and 
is that not ample joy for man ? " And his eyes 
sparkled, and he looked at the fair queen 
bravely enough ; but she gazed with sad kind- 
ness in her heart-searching eyes, though still 
her mouth laughed as she said, " But when 

all the wine is drunken — what then ? " 
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"Then," said the youth, '* comes death; 
there are evils worse in life, and it hath no pre- 
eminence save that it is the last of all our ills." 

" Youth/' said Venus, ** sees the end so far 
off in the haze of coming years that it is 
brave over what seems to concern it so little, 
but is there nothing that comes close to thee 
in the pride of thy strength ? " She paused, 
and drew somewhat nearer to him, so that 
her gracious body touched him and the warm 
breath of the goddess fanned his cheek. "Is 
the wine of battle, the strife of life, all that 
seems good to thee ? Is there no prize other 
than the race itself? Is there no desire for 
which thou hungerest, no sweet guerdon for 
which thou wouldst barter all else beside ? " 
She was leaning towards him, her lips parted 
smilingly, but her eyes were bent on his with 
such a light in them that he dared not look 
up ; he felt them, and he trembled, waxing 
hot and cold. 

*'Look!" she said, and pointed to the 
mirror. 
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A forest was pictured there of tall pines 
that scaled a mountain-side, their dark tops 
swaying in the wind making bright rifts of 
blue. A stripling clad in a purple vest and 
with a golden fillet in his hair, leaned with 
one hand on the rough trunk of a great pine, 
and faced three queens, who, most lovely in 
their nakedness, stood before him : two with 
looks of anger and disdain glanced at the 
third, who held a golden apple in her hand 
and smiled from out her eyes. And Debonair 
saw again that she who held the apple in her 
hand was she whose breath was on his cheek. 
''He judged me fairer than the other two," 
the queen said, smilingly ; and when Debonair 
looked back into the glass the queens were 
gone. 

Venus turned to Debonair. " Lad, art thou 
not a minstrel ? " she asked. He turned towards 
her ; she met his simple gaze with eyes half- 
mocking, half challenging. ** Well ?" she said. 

''But lady," said he, "ho^^lfeidst thou 

divine my calling ? " 
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"Not, assuredly," quoth she, **by aught of 
thy love-beguiling craft that thou hast sought 
to delight me with." 

" Fair queen, I dare not/' he said, and 
his eyes fell before hers. 

"Nay," she murmured, "fear nothing, 
sweet boy ; say what is in thine heart, 
and be assured that boldness will not 
injure any cause, be it of war or love." 
This was said so low and with such meaning 
that the effect on Debonair was swift and 
violent ; the blood that had heretofore come 
and gone in hot blushes rushed back to 
his heart and left him very pale. He stood 
straight before the goddess, but he seemed 
not to see her. 

'* O potent sorceress," he said, " whatsoever 
thou mayest be I know not. I am in thy 
power ; do to me what thou wouldest ; but 
thi3 know — that for me there is but one lady 
and one love, she to me is fairer and dearer 
than all else, and though I have lost her 
inasmuch as I cannot bring back a token 
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indisputable of the supremacy of my love 
over all others, still until my death I will bear 
her in my heart as my love, the fairest and 
truest." He spoke on vehemently, pouring 
out all that was in his heart. Words came 
to him as they had never done before, and he 
told her how, standing in the audience-hall 
before his father as he dismissed the suitors 
to the end that they might do some great or 
brave deed for the love of fair Aprille, there 
rushed upon him the knowledge of what love 
was, and how that all these princes, some 
meanly, some grandly, according to their 
natures, loved Aprille. Then it seemed to 
him that heretofore Aprille had been to him 
as the sun or the air — without their presence 
he must die, and yet he had never known 
how sweet the life-giving presence was to 
him. Then how his eyes were opened, and 
hopes and fears beset him, so that in a twink- 
ling it seemed as if he had passed through 
. a lifetime, and how when his father had 
ceased speaking and the hopes of high 
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achievement done for her sake were held out 
to each, he, first of all the princes, claimed his 
right to do some great deed for her sake. 

And now, when all these high hop6s were 
quenched, and it might seem of no moment 
what happened to him, lo! this fair queen 
was pleased to mock him with her sorceries. 
" Have pity," he cried, ** and let me go.'' As 
he spoke, the strength of his passion seemed 
almost to master him, and at last with a great 
sob he sat down on the couch and covered his 
face with his hands. 

The goddess looked at him smilingly for a 
space, and then a great pity came into the 
eyes so often filled with mockery, and she 
touched his bowed head with her hand. He 
looked up, as if beseeching, and she drew 
from out a wallet a phial cut globe-like from 
a fair crystal and stoppered with a topaz ; 
from it she let some drops fall into a bowl 
wherein was wine, and put it to his lips ; all 
trustfully he drank it, asking no question, so 
that the goddess smiled upon the lad, and at 
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her smile his heart leaped with a new-found 
joy. Her eyes were fixed upon something 
far-off, and he sang as though in a dream — 

" The bird sings in the tree, sweet, 
The tree sings in the wind. 
My heart sings in my breast, sweet, 
Because my love is kind. 

" Because my love is kind, sweet, 
The sun is made to shine, 
The stars gild all the sky, sweet. 
Because my love is mine." 

Then the goddess gave the crystal phial to 
Debonair, saying, ^* Let this be thy reward 
for thy song, my minstrel lover ; guard it 
jealously, for it is as love itself; it will serve 
thee at thy need, but should it pass from thy 
keeping, not hate itself can do thee more 
harm." 

These words came to Debonair as from 
over wide waters, and he fell upon the couch, 
lapped in fragrant sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Debonair started up and looked round : 
the morning was breaking in golden and 
scarlet, while towards the east the little pools 
where the water rested seemed like lakes of 
blood. 

All the earth was wet and sodden, and 
raindrops hung on every leaf and twig ot 
the brushwood, but the air was clear and 
bright; and Debonair, cold and numb 
though he was, woke with a feeling of 
strange, unhoped-for gladness. 

This gave place to wonderment as he 
brought to mind all that had happened : most 
certainly it was a dream, he thought, but 
where did it begin ? and he traced the events 
back to the finding of the hag, assuredly, he 
said to himself, he was awake then. Then 
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he got on his feet and stamped to warm 
himself, and then stopped again in wonder- 
ment and doubt, for there before him rose 
the hill, crested with a clump of dark pine, 
and there was the rough door and the little 
horn window set in the side of the 
hill. 

Dream and reality were now so mixed and 
blended in his mind that he felt, at all hazards, 
he must try to clear up the tangled puzzle ; 
so he walked to the door and knocked. 

A shrill voice bade him enter. He raised 
the latch, as it seemed to him he had done 
the ' night before ; but now his expectations 
were set upon the spacious cavern that he 
had entered then, and again he was plunged 
into doubt and perplexity. The room that 
he found himself in was small and mean ; 
three sides showed the naked earth just as 
it had been scooped out, and the fourth was 
built of sods of turf ; the floor was trodden 
earth, damp and greasy. 

Before the little hearth there knelt a 
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crone with bleary, suspicious eyes, which she 
turned angrily and inquisitively upon De- 
bonair ; she was trying to light a few twigs, 
which crackled and spluttered with damp. 
As the door opened the light draught from 
the outside quenched the feeble spark which 
she had been nursing ; so it was in no friendly 
mood that she stood and asked him what his 
business might be. A great dog, a wolf- 
hound, with one eye and many a scar — the 
written histories of his mistress's evil temper 
— laid bare his fangs and awaited but an 
opportunity and the hag*s command. 

Debonair knew not what to say : his mind 
was so full of the night and its wonders that 
he was not prepared for this mean place and 
this miserable beldame, whose anger grew 
with his silence. 

'* Spawn of the devil," she cried, "what 
seekest thou here ? Cannot a poor woman 
be left in peace without such as thou bringing 
ill luck to her hearth ? If my son were here 
now he would soon spoil that pretty face of 
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thine. Canst thou not speak, thou dumb 
idiot? By my head, I believe thou hast 
come hither to mock me! to mock me! to 
mock me ! " she cried, her fierce tirade ending 
in a sort of scream. " Get to him, old dog ! " 
she shrieked ; " tear him ! Thou shalt have 
his carrion for thyself ! " 

Debonair, whose hand was still on the 
latch, had just time to spring outside when 
the great brute leaped at him ; he drew-to 
the door so swiftly that the beast's neck was 
caught between it and the jamb. The dog 
howled — a half-stifled howl — and the old hag 
rushed to release him. Now Debonair knew 
that if he let go the door he was a dead man, 
for how could he, unarmed as he was, cope 
with this great infuriated hound, whose teeth 
were set convulsively in his agony, while his 
bloodshot eyes were starting half out from 
their sockets ? The hag's bony fingers came 
out clasping the door and tugging at it with 
a strength which Debonair could hardly have 

believed ; nevertheless he was younger and 
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stronger than she, and the hound was choking 
fast. 

All at once, as the crone gave a still more 
violent tug, the latch that Debonair held on 
by broke off in his hand, and the door flew 
open inwards. As it gave way, the hag 
fell back on the floor, and Debonair sprang 
in, closing the door upon the hound, who, 
half choked, had fallen outside, and was 
gasping back to such sorry life as he had 
heretofore led. 

"See, mother," said Debonair to the old 
woman, whose fall had stolen her courage, 
which she, however, replaced with a sort of 
servile cunning, ** I came only to see the 
inside of this dwelling of thine, and not to 
ask any questions, for well I know only lies 
would I get from thee in return ; therefore 
sit by the hearth until I have seen what I 
desire.'* 

She sat as she was told, and Debonair 
sought tor some trace of an opening to 
that fair cavern in which he had wandered 
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with the queen the night before, but nothing 
could he find ; it was a dwelling-room, mean 
and scanty, with every sign of sordid, un- 
broken life having been led in it ** Now, 
then," said he, grasping a billhook that stood 
in a corner, " call in thy brute, and let him 
beware, for if he so much as growls I will kill 
him before thine eyes." The hag opened 
the door and called the dog, who slunk in, 
with tail down and cringing step, and passing 
away from Debonair, sank by the hearth, 
averting his eyes even from his enemy. 

Debonair left the house and turned his face 
from the now risen sun ; for some hours he 
marched on thinking over these strange things 
that had happened to him ; as he walked, 
with the sun striking hot upon his back, he 
began to feel that his fast had not been 
broken for many hours, and that he was faint 
and weary, but there did not seem hope 
of any meal, for as far as the eye could reach 
there appeared no sign of man s presence. 

How a little wreath of smoke would have 
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comforted him, telling of fire and satifying 
food ! he was thirsty, too, but he soon found 
a little pool in the hollow of a big stone, and, 
kneeling on the ground, he placed his lips on 

the surface of the tiny lake, and sucked up 
every drop. This was about noon ; then the 
sun began to slant down the sky westward, 
and thith*" Debonair journeyed. 

After two or three hours he had reached 
the point of a small hill commanding all the 
plain. Away northward lay the great sea, a 
dim and misty line in which the sky seemed 
well-nigh to lose itself ; towards it Debonair 
turned his steps, hoping to find some fishers' 
huts, or at worst some shell-fish on the rocks 
that would satisfy his pressing need. There 
lay, however, at least six hours between him 
and the ocean, so he quickened his step 
resolutely, to do what he might ere the night 
fell ; he walked bravely, even blithely, he 
seemed, he knew not why, to be of better 
cheer. 

Then the sunset and the twilight deepened 
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into a purple night well lit with stars, the 
dull murmur of the sea was brought to him 
on the light wind. There seemed small 
chance of shelter or food that night, and by 
this time he was very weary and sick with 
hunger, so he searched as best he could for 
some place in which to lay him down until 
morning. Just then a light burst out right 
ahead of his path and grew with great swift- 
ness till it was a tall blaze, shooting sparks 
high into the air. 

Debonair walked towards this fire with 
revived hopes and spirit ; presently he could 
see the figure of some one who seemed to 
tend the fire, for it shot still higher, and then 
sank again, and then rose once more. As he 
walked with the distant flame shining in his 
face — in a wink of the eye the fire was gone, 
not a sign of it was left, and with such 
incredible rapidity that it seemed as if again 
some dream or enchantment were upon him. 

He paused, and then strode on, determined 
that, enchantment or not, he would go 
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through with it ; and instantly the flame 
sprang again into his sight, and he perceived 
that it had been blotted out by a building 
which he had come upon, but had not seen 
owing to the dazzling fire ahead; it was 
circular in form, and was, though Debonair 
knew it not, none other than that old wind- 
mill in which, twenty-one years ago, the 
king had found the little Aprille. 

The fire was burning on a platform of rock 
some four or five hundred yards farther on ; 
this platform overlooked a little bay wherein 
was a shelving shore of smooth sand, one of 
the only inlets on this gaunt coast ; more 
than once in the days of old had it been 
used as a landing-place by sea rovers who 
harried all the folk that lived inland for 
many a league, and there were those who 
suspected the old miller of aiding these 
robbers against his countrymen, for after 
each raid he seemed more prosperous than 
ever, nor lacked he broad pieces of gold 

when he went fairing to the city with his 
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handsome daughter. But these were old 
wives' tales of near half a century ago, and 
the miller is long, long dead, and the 
daughter gone no one knew whither, and 
the land a desert, and the mill a ruin round 
which white-breasted gulls screech in the face 
of the north wind. 

On the side nearest the fire was the door 
of the mill, and a light showed through 
within, the light of a lantern standing on 
the millstone in the centre. Debonair turned 
towards the mill, drawn by a hope of food 
well-nigh uncontrollable. He came to the 
doorway and looked in : there was no one 
to be seen, nor did his knock bring any 
one, so he went in and looked round. 

The old place was in ruins greater even 

than when the king was there : the wind had 

blown the cap off altogether, and the stars 

glittered above the princes head, for the 

floor of the loft, too, had given way ; this 

leant now against the wall ; and formed a 

kind of penthouse, behind which, when 
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Debonair looked, he saw that a rude bed 
had been made of fern-leaves and moss, 
and covered with a cloak. On the millstone 
was a joint of roasted venison, the greater 
part of which had been eaten, a portion of 
cake such as shepherds knead and bake for 
themselves, and a half-empty skin of wine. 

Debonair made no doubt that the owner 
of these good things must be the man who 
was tending the fire yonder, and he went to 
the door to see whether haply he could call 
him, but the fire had fallen very low, and 
there was no sign of any one near it ; perhaps 
he was lost in the darkness, and might be 
even now coming towards the mill, so Debo- 
nair waited impatiently, counting the minutes, 
for he was torn with hunger. At last he turned 
to the millstone, and, taking up a hunting-knife 
that lay beside the venison, he cut from it and 
from the bread, eating with the huge delight 
of health and hunger ; he then poured into an 
earthen bowl some wine from the skin, which 
having drunk, he felt again that life was good. 
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He went to the door and looked out : the 
fire burnt low, but still there was no sign of 
any one; he was beginning to feel drowsy, 
and, bethinking him of the bed behind the 
fallen flooring, he went thither and lay down, 
and as he lay he felt something hard pressing 
into his side, and, putting down his hand, 
grasped the little bottle that the queen had 
given him in the cavern. At first he did not 
realise what it was ; but slowly, as his hand 
felt its shape, his mind pictured the scene, 
and it filled him with wonder and awe because 
he had dismissed the night s adventure as an 
idle dream, whereas here was proof of its 
reality. 

As he thought over it, gradually weariness 
weighed down his eyes and he slept. 

Suddenly he was broad awake — some one 

was moving up and down the mill with short 

anxious steps, muttering the while savagely 

to himself. Once he cried out with a most 

agonised cry, and then was silent, and then, 

after an interval, the mutterings began again. 
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It was quite dark save for what light the stars 
gave. 

Debonair was first inclined to get up and 
address his unknown host, but on second 
thoughts he remained quiet. It seemed 
strange that any one should live in this 
lonely shell of a mill ; it could hardly have 
been poverty that drove him to do it, for the 
knife that lay beside the venison was silver 
hiked, and the cloak upon which he was then 
lying was lined with a most costly fur. The 
beacon fire, too, was strange; at first he 
thought it the work of some fisherman either 
to attract or to warn off boats, but now he 
did not think so ; and then again it did not 
seem possible in the darkness to address this 
unhappy creature without startling him into 
fresh moods of terror oji rage. 

Thus it seemed to Debonair wiser to re- 
main quiet for the present, but at the same 
time he thought it prudent to move from off 
the cloak lest the other might wish to use it, 
so with the utmost caution he crept farther 
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on where there was a larger heap of fern- 
leaves. But these rustled so much that the 
other heard it, and cried out in a terrified 
voice, and then there was a silence so pro- 
found that Debonair could hear his own 
heart beating and the short painful breathing 
of his companion. 

After a few moments there came the quick 
repeated blows as of steel smitten on flint, 
the sparks casting quick glints of light on the 
wall above his head, then the noise of soft 
blowing, afid then a steady light shone in the 
roofless mill ; soon there was the sound of 
wine gurgling from the skin, and of some one 
who drank greedily, and a moment later the 
light streamed full upon the cloak and fern- 
leaves, but Debonair had crept behind the 
beam that heretofore turned the stones, and 
which had fallen with the floor and now 
rested against the wall behind, so that by 
good hap he was hidden in the deep shadow 
it threw. 

The stranger, satisfied by the glance he 
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gave, went back again with the light, and 
continued walking up and down, and mutter- 
ing every now and then ; he seemed to stand 
at the door and listen, but after every such 
pause he would break forth again into a fresh 
burst of passion and despair, occasionally 
screaming out curses upon the head of some 
one he deemed his betrayer, then he would 
rock himself to and fro, and lament his vile 
unworthiness, but in such broken snatches of 
speech that Debonair could make nothing of 
them, and ceased even to pay them any 
heed. 

All at once, above the sound of these 
senseless cries and the soft murmur of the 
sea. Debonair thought he heard a noise as of 
horses' hoofs coming rapidly towards the 
mill ; the other heard it too, and his excite- 
ment grew more terrible than ever ; the place 
seemed to shake with his trembling, he 
staggered helplessly about, and then poured 
out from the wine-skin a deep draught, which 
he drank with eager gulps. 
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He went to the door as if anxious to meet 
the new comer, then came back and drank 
another long draught of wine ; this seemed 
to calm him for the moment, and he went out 
again just as the traveller stopped. Debo- 
nair took advantage of the noise and bustle 
to hide himself more completely behind the 
fern-leaves, and to change his position, which 
had become very irksome. 

He had considered the course of declaring 
himself, but he felt certain that some strange 
and dark work was being wrought in this 
ruined mill, and that it was better for him to 
stay and see it unfold; he had no fear for 
himself, but now that there were two against 
one, and that one unarmed, vigilance was the 
more needful. 

There seemed to be a strife of tongues 

outside, but Debonair could not hear what 

was said ; the newcomer*s voice sounded loud 

and full of authority, he appeared to be older 

than the other, who strove, with all the 

bravery of wine, to hold his own in the dis- 
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pute, then his voice changed, and it seemed 
as if he were addressing a third person, who 
did not answer, or whose answer could not be 
heard within the mill. 

They came in, and Debonair felt sure there 
were three persons, and he fancied also 
that the voice of the younger man was 
known to him, but, thickened with wine 
and with passion, he could not say whose 
it was. 

** And so thou thinkest the Green Serpent 
hath wisdom enough to draw nigh this reef- 
bound coast with never a spark to light her.'^*' 
said the elder. 

" I have told thee already that the fire is 
not out two hours," said the other blusteringly. 
"If she were within sight then she would have 
answered, and with neither sails nor sweeps 
could she make much progress since, at least 
with this wind and tide. I believe they have 
played us false, I tell thee." 

** It is thou and the wine-skin that have 
played us false," said the other ; ** the Green 
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Serpent hath too much the nature of the old 
black father of all serpents." 

" By the sender of thirst! your highnesses 
hide hath greatly swelled at the expense of 
the other pig-skin," laughed the elder with 
brutal mockery, " but it would seem that this 
is not the first of thy royal family whose skin 
thou hast pierced ; eh, my lady ? *' 

Debonair heard a cry of rage from the 
other, who nevertheless spake no word, but 
let him go on. '* Gallant piercer of hearts, 
thinkest thou but my own throat wants 
cooling, and though the blood of thy family 
must, like enough, be but a poor weak stuff, 

still, for want of a better " And again 

there was a sound of gurgling and the 
drinking of brave draughts. 

•*Ah, ha! the stealing of a fair lady for 
friendship s sake is a hungry pastime and 
a thirsty." And Debonair could hear foot- 
steps moving towards the stove whereon 
was the meat 

He greatly desired to see, as well as hear^ 
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the company with which he was so strangely 
foregathered, but the floor of the old loft was 
between them. He passed his hand softly 
along, and at length found a knot in the 
joint of the boards filled with dust ; so, very 
gently taking the broken stem of a bracken, 
he worked at it to clear the hole, and at 
length pushed through a pellet of soft stuff 
which had filled it. Then putting his eye to 
the open hole, he saw a tall man standing at 
the millstone, eating with all the pleasure ol 
a hungry beast. 

His hair was of a rusty white, and his beard 
and moustache, which were of a ruddier 
hue, were clipped round his mouth after the 
Eastern fashion, his face seemed dyed and 
tanned by all the winds of heaven, and a 
white scar lay upon his cheek and one side 
of his nose ; his eyebrows, which were white 
and heavy, hung half over his eyes ; he wore 
a hood bordered with fur, and a long riding- 
cloak. 

Beyond him, and standing near the door, 
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was the younger man ; he was pale of face, 
and in his countenance there seemed balanced 
passion and dread : he stood now looking out 
over the dark low-murmuring sea, ever and 
anon turning with a kind of terrified love- 
hunger towards the third person. Debonair 
knew him to be that Amerce who had slain 
his brother in the queen's gardens and had 
fled the court, and he saw also, by the lantern 
which threw her shadow black and motion- 
less upon the weather-beaten wall behind, 
that the third person was the Lady Aprille. 
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CHAPTER V 

Debonair grasped his own flesh so that the 
pain of his body might in some degree soothe 
the tumult of rage with which the sight of 
his lady fallen into the hands of these men 
filled him. It seemed strange that though 
she turned from Amerce with simple aversion, 
yet was she calm as though at home in the 
castle garden, looking down on the red roofs 
where the storks built amongst the chimneys. 
Amercers gallantry was not of the sort to 
charm the hearts of ladies, and, in sooth, he 
knew it — so he did not even try to offer 
Aprille the gentle offices of a wooer. He 
stood by and scowled darkly as he felt how 
pitiful a figure he was making in the grim 
eyes of the older man. 

And yet, in his wicked, passion-stained 
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heart, he loved the maid with a love that had 
once mastered even his craven fear so utterly 
that he had murdered his own brother for 
her sake. 

" Ho ! ho ! How merry this good wine 
hath made thee, my prince ! " said the old 
man to Amerce, whose countenance verily 
showed little enough of mirth. ** By my head, 
but thou art a jovial friend to pass the night 
with in a roofless mill. One would think I 
had run away with thy lady from thee in- 
stead of for thee," he went on mockingly, 
though Amerce glowered at him. " *Tis not 
every one that thou couldst trust for such 
delicate service; but my white hair and 
honoured age were warranty enough, even 
were not the knowledge she was coming to 
thy arms a sufficient pledge." And he laughed 
a grating laugh. 

Amerce fingered his dagger ; the other 

saw the gesture and laughed the louder. 

"No, no, my sweet prince," quoth he, **we 

will not have any of thy pretty garden work 
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done here : they still gossip of thy skill in 
tulip-raising yonder at the castle." 

The veins in Amerce's forehead stood out 
with passion : if he could have looked the 
other in the eyes he would have rushed upon 
him, but he could not ; twice he tried to raise 
his gaze, but each time that he met the cold 
derision that looked out from under the white 
brows of that mocking old man his eyes fell 
and his spirit dried up within him. 

"Come, come, hearken to me, Prince 
Amerce," said he grimly. " I am an old 
man, nevertheless I could kill thee without 
much trouble, so let us have no show of 
teeth unless peradventure thou meanest to 
bite, but thou dost not mean aught so dis- 
courteous to thy guest." And his manner 
relapsed into something of the easy mockery 
of his former tone. *' So let us love one 
another — were it not for love, my Amerce, 
we would not either of us be here to-night ; 
so with so sweet a bond let us be brothers 

once more." And he held out his strong bony 
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hand, which the other took sullenly enough. 
" There ! " and the old man gave the young 
one a grip that made him wince with pain. 

" And now/' he said, *'hast thou no curi- 
osity as to how I fared upon thy errand since 
I left thee ? " 

Amerce gave a grunt that might mean 
whatsoever the other pleased, but did doubt- 
less express his wish that the old man was 
with the devil. 

"Thou shalt hear," said the other, **thy 
courtesy deserves it ; but first surely thy lady 
must be fatigued — could she not retire to the 
bower thbu hast doubtless prepared for her ? 
Fair Aprille," said he gallantly, **let me con- 
duct thee to the ladies' apartments." He 
pointed to the other side of the mill, and she, 
wearied by the events of the night and loath- 
ing the two hateful men who were her only 
companions, was glad to be as far as possible 
from them. 

The elder man led her to where behind the 

old loft floor were spread the fern-leaves ; she 
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sat down wearily, and he, having bowed with 
mock courtesy, returned to Amerce. 

"Well," he said, ''I rode straight to the 
city and hired for myself a convenient lodging 
on the side of the river facing the castle. I 
soon hired me a servant of the kind I wanted, 
half fool, all rogue, who, when I enjoined the 
strictest secrecy about my business, straight- 
way published it, but with so much parade of 
mystery as did much the more swiftly propa- 
gate it. Then I purchased such drugs and 
chemics as in Eastern lands are used by those 
who work in magic, and very soon without 
seeming to desire it I was known by every 
soul in the town for one who dealt in the 
black art. Students from the schools of 
rhetoric and science sought me desiring that 
I would dispute in their theatre against the 
most learned of their body ; then the court 
got to hear of it, and the king sent an usher 
to demand my presence. Twenty-five hard 
wrought years had passed upon my head 

since last he saw me, and if he were duller 
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now than then it was not my fault, but came 
from good living and soft sleeping. I knew 
he would not love me as a brother should, 
and so I did not make clear to him our rela- 
tionship. In good faith, he is a courteous 
man though a fool : he asked me of my travels 
and learning, save the mark ! showing great 
respect thereunto, and when I told him I had 
acquired the art of medicine of an Arab 
doctor at Damascus he told me of how his — 
daughter he called her — was drooping and 
fading away, and he desired that I would see 
her, and if I could remedy her disorder then 
were he evermore my debtor. The audience 
was in the queen's gardens, and I bethought 
me of another lady whom I had come often 
enough to see 'midst the same beds and 
fountains a quarter of a century ago— true, I 
had not stayed her fading, for it hath always 
seemed to me that flowers and women owe 
no mean share of our consideration to this 
same trick of fading. They come up and 
are cut down, and before thou hast time to 
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say ' alas ! ' behold, another hath grown in the 
place of thy rose or thy lady-love ; and as for 
me, the more roses that blow and fade in my 
garden the better. What sayest thou, my 
gardener ? " 

Amerce, who had listened eagerly enough 
to the tale, did not greatly care for the appli- 
cation, and the old man's jest about gardens 
was accompanied by so hateful a leer that he 
said impatiently : 

"To the fiend with thy garden! But 
how camest thou to get the Lady Aprille 
here ? " 

" I might have whispered thy name, sweet 

prince," said the other, raising one white 

eyebrow as he was wont when he mocked. 

** I thought, however, I would rather keep 

that as a joyful surprise for the sweet maid. 

The king babbled innocently ; he told me of 

his son Debonair, who was gone away, no 

one knows whither, in search of some lover s 

folly — the quest of his lady's lineage, forsooth — 

and it seemed that all the gallants of the earth 
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were fools together in this matter ; they had 
a year and a day wherein to find out the 
riddle, and the time had all but drawn to a 
close, so he expected them to return, and his 
heart was heavy because he had had no 
tidings of Debonair, who might be dead or 
in some grievous strait. I said how un- 
expected were the chances of travel to delay 
tidings, but was sure the son of so determined 
and valiant a father would render a good 
account of himself in the end. He smiled 
with pleasure at the compliment and the 
assurance, and went on to say that of the 
others he knew somewhat, at least so far 
that many had been diligent in their en- 
deavours ; he held it to be his duty to give 
his fair Aprille to that man who could show 
that he had fairly won her. 

"All this he told me as we paced the 
queen s gardens. Then the Lady Aprille 
came towards us in the sunlight down the 
broad alley where is the carp pond. The 
king laid her hand on his arm, and said : 
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' My sweet, I have been talking with this 
learned and far-travelled gentleman, and he 
desires us to be of good cheer and hopeful 
about Debonair.' With that word I could 
see her colour come, and I knew what was 
the cause of her malady, for before she had 
been very pale and listless, whereas now she 
talked to me and asked many questions 
concerning foreign lands. Then I made 
bold, I said, to ask the king whether the 
Lady Aprille might honour me with a visit 
at my poor lodging, for I had curious things 
there that could not be transported and which 
might aid me in discovering the secret of her 
disorder. To this the king gave a ready 
assent, saying he would accompany her 
himself. 

*' Now, I had with me a crystal which I 
had taken from a Jew in the East ; he had 
had it from his father, he said, who had had 
it from his, and so on for ages, for which 
cause he refused to sell it though I offered 
him a great sum. Men whispered, however. 
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that it had come straight to him from the 
devil, who was his father in one sense, and 
that it had once been a drop of water sent 
by a wife to slake her tortured lord s thirst, 
but the fiend had turned it into stone, and 
imprisoned therein the wife's love and fealty, 
and now, it was said, faithful hearts could see 
reflected in it each other's image. The Jew 
journeyed with me across the desert, and so 
I slew him, for I had a fancy for the toy, 
which I found sewn up in his girdle. 

** At my lodging was a courtyard wherein 
there grew a mulberry-tree, and under the 
tree I set a pavilion furnished in the Eastern 
manner ; here, then, the next day I received 
the king and the Lady Aprille, so that in the 
open air and under the sky she might have 
no fears concerning my unhallowed arts. 

**Now, in very truth, my arts had little 
enough of magic about them ; this same 
wondrous crystal was but a clear pebble 
with somewhat of a cloud in the centre that 
did change and transform itself as the light 
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smote it, so peradventure it would take the 
similitude of any one concerning whom the 
person inquiring of it was greatly occupied. 
And as I showed them such curious and 
outlandish matters as I had with me, I led 
them to speak of this Debonair, who, I 
shrewdly guessed, filled all the thoughts and 
imaginings of my guests. Then I told them 
of. the toy, so greatly working their curiosity 
that they knew no rest until they had seen it. 
** The Lady Aprille did first assay it, turn- 
ing it round and watching the cloud most 
wistfully ; at length she was assured, she 
said, that she saw a man, and that he was 
none other than Prince Debonair, and he 
was journeying through a barren land. She 
grew white and red again, and when her 
eyes turned to mine they were brighter 
than the magic crystal when the sun shone 
on it. The king, who could scarce sit still 
for impatience, took it ; at first his face was 
perplexed, but as the lady pictured to him in 

lively words what she had seen, slowly he 
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seemed to see it also ; at length he was as 
hot over the poor stone and its magic power 
as was the lady — nay, he grew more so, and 
swore with royal oaths that his boy must be 
near home, so bright was his image. 

** As they were about to leave, I sought 
occasion to whisper to Aprille that if she 
could but come to me when evening fell, I 
would show her, by means of sorceries which 
the unloverly sun forbade by day, so clear a 
vision of the prince that she might speak 
with him and listen to his answers as though 
in bodily presence. 

" She bade me have all ready, for she 
would come ; and with the first star came 
Aprille, all veiled and muffled agaifist too 
curious eyes, but alone. * Had she courage,' 
I asked her, ' to bear me company to a small 
alder wood distant from the town but a little 
way„ for there only could we work our 
spells?' She looked me straight in the 
eyes, and to save my soul (which, in faith, 

hath much need of it !) I could not but shift 
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my gaze ; and she said, vastly to my surprise, 
' I will go with thee, for whether thou desirest 
it or no, thou speakest the truth.' 

" Then I placed the lady upon my horse, 
which stood saddled at the door ; and, lead- 
ing it by the bridle, left the city, travelling 
northward along the river bank ; when we 
had left the city some time and passed no 
wayfarer at all, I all at once leaped upon the 
horse behind her, and sticking spurs into the 
beast galloped hither. At first the lady 
seemed terrified, but only for a moment. 
* What doest thou ? ' she said. * I am taking 
thee to thy lover,* I answered — for my 
thoughts were with thee, my prince^ Then 
she said, and in a low tone so calm and 
certified that again I was astonished, " Thou 
art a villain. Sir Wizard ; but notwithstanding 
that, thou art not wizard enough to know 
that thy words are true.' 

" Then spake she no more at all until we 
reached here." 
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CHAPTER VI 

Now, when Aprille first did seat herself 
upon the fern-leaf bed behind the door, 
Debonair knew not what to do : he feared to 
move or speak lest he should affright his 
lady, and if she in her terror should cry out 
then it might go badly with them ; and, as 
he sat turning over in his mind how best he 
might warn Aprille that he was near her, she 
in moving laid her hand on the crystal bottle 
given him by Venus. 

This he had just remembered to have left 
upon the cloak, and sought for softly in the 
darkness, so that, as her hand closed upon 
the phial, his hand grasped hers, and as the 
phial was smooth and round like unto that 
crystal wherein Debonair had appeared unto 

her, the touch of his hand seemed all so 
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natural that she was in no manner either 
afifrighted or astonied, and whispering his 
name to herself remained quite still, smiling 
and hopeful in the darkness. 

And as these two lovers sat hand in hand 
wondering both at their strange meeting, 
suddenly there came a cry from Amerce, 
** The Green Serpent / the Green Serpent ! " 
and the old man went quickly to the door to 
see. 

The dawn was coming, and a grey mist 
hung over the sea, but from out this mist 
came the sound as of oars, and a long cry 
from time to time such as sailors give for 
warning, and Amerce, taking a hunting-whip, 
went across to the bay that he might direct 
the rowers to the spot. 

Then Aprille, to whom, while the others 

were occupied, Debonair whispered hurriedly 

some directions, rose from her couch, and 

taking the earthen bowl, said to the old 

man, ** Give me, I pray thee, some water." 

" Nay, but take some wine, child," said he, 
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" 'tis more a lover's drink ; " but nevertheless 
he poured her some water from a pitcher; 
she drank it and turned to put down the 
bowl on the old millstone ; as she did so 
something fell and rolled upon the ground. 

The old man's eyes were swift as lizards. 
"What is this?" quoth he, as he picked it 
up. '* By my word, a topaz, a royal topaz ! 
Let this be my guerdon, sweet Aprille, for 
the good service I have done thee this night." 
And he leered with wicked mockery. 

'^And now I will drink thy health in a 
good draught of wine, for the morning air 
is shrewd, and to drink after thy red lips will 
make this earthen bowl a chalice." So 
saying, he tossed off a most brimming cup. 

He had hardly set the vessel down when a 
change came^ over him : his eyes closed and 
he wavered as he stood ; then as with a great 
effort he opened his eyes once more, and 
turning to Aprille, he said : "I knew it ; 
thou art a witch!" and then sank on the 
floor in dreamless slumber. 
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At his fall Debonair came from where he 
had been so long concealed ; his limbs were 
stiff from his vigil, but there was no time to 
be lost ; from the door he could see, between 
the wreaths of white fog as it lifted, men 
landing from a long barge over which floated 
the banner of the Green Serpent. Amerce 
on horseback had ridden into the waves and 
was directing them — in a few minutes they 
would be here. 

Aprille said : "I fear the stopper of thy 
phial is gone ; let us not risk waking that 
sleeping fox, but make shift with something 
else." And she picked up the pellet that 
Debonair had pushed through the knot ; this 
being soft, fitted the mouth of the bottle 
firmly. Cautiously they left the old mill : they 
mounted the neck of the hill, keeping the 
mill between them and the men on the 
shore, who by this time had, some of them, 
begun to ascend towards the mill in com- 
pany with Amerce ; and now they. Debonair 

and Aprille, were forced to run with all their 
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speed, for they knew that very soon her 
absence would be discovered. 

In truth it seemed impossible that they 
should escape, for the land was bare save 
of the most puny shrubs, so that from the 
highest point of the cliff a man could see 
for miles, nor could anything miss his eye. 

Then as they ran Debonair prayed Aprille 
to give him her girdle, which was embroidered 
and fastened with a silver clasp ; this he cast 
upon the ground, and then on they went some 
twenty yards farther, and he took from her a 
'kerchief, which he laid upon a thorn in such 
a manner as did seem to have been torn from 
the maiden as she fled. 

Then they wheeled round and ran back 
towards the bay, wherein was stranded the 
barge. 

The sun had risen, and the three men who 
had been left with the barge had lighted a 
fire upon the sands, the others were still in 
the mill, and the horse was pawing the turf 
at the door ; they soon came out tumultuously 
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and moved away up the cliff; Amerce, 
mounted, galloped ahead, ever and anon 
standing high in his stirrups, and shading his 
eyes from the level sun. One man came 
towards them as they crouched behind a 
boulder, but he went down by a sinuous path 
to the barge, and spoke with those who had 
charge of her, and presently all but one came 
up the hill passing the stone behind which 
they lay so nearly that they could hear the 
messenger tell the others of what had hap- 
pened, and how their captain lay as one 
dead in the mill, and the Prince Amerce was 
mad at the escape of the lady, for whom they 
were all commanded to search over the face 
of this desert land ; then they passed on and 
scattered, each going a separate way. 

Debonair felt the peril of their hiding- 
place ; it was but a chance of good fortune 
that these men had passed by the other side 
of this boulder, and when all the searchers 
returned they must assuredly be found, for 
the surrounding plain was dotted with men. 
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The kerchief and the girdle had been seen, 
and there had been much parleying over them, 
and several had pursued the line in which 
they lay. 

For the present they were safer here than 
elsewhere, for their enemies had their backs 
to them, but soon Debonair feared that the old 
man would rouse from his slumber, and also 
that the party of seekers would not remain 
long away from their barge ; the man who 
had been left on guard over it cut some slices 
of dried meat and cooked them in the ashes, 
these he ate slowly, and as the sun mounted 
higher he laid him down on the warm sand 
under the shade of the barge, and seemed 
asleep very soon, so still he was. 

Then very cautiously did Aprille and her 
lover descend the steep slope to the bay : 
those that were near searching along the 
cliff might see them ; the man in charge of 
the boat had them in full view did he but 
open his eyes ; and lastly, that fearsome 
man in the mill might rise up at any 
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moment, and bring all the rovers upon 
them. 

So it was with quick anxious glances that 
they made their way to the sands and across 
to where the man lay by the great green 
keel. 

They were but a few steps from him when, 
looking straight towards them, he opened his 
eyes ; the sun had come over the bow of the 
vessel, and slowly the stain of shadow on the 
sands had shrunk away until at length the 
sun s arrows had shot over the bulwark on 
to his upturned eyelids, for this cause it was 
that when he opened them he was blinded, 
and rolled over again into shadow, not having 
seen the halted pair — Debonair with his hand 
upon Aprille's arm, she clasping her fingers 
hard with expectation. 

For some minutes they stood thus, not 

moving ; all round was still save for the soft 

lap of the wavelets on the white sand ; then 

a deep snore from the sea-robber proclaimed 

him to be far away in happy dreams of 
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pillage and debauch, and they moved on 
gently to the margin of the sea, into which 
they stepped, so as to lose their traces, and, 
quickly skirting along to where the cliff came 
down sheer, they climbed over some rocks and 
sought what shelter the place afforded. 

The vast stones tumbled by this most 
tempestuous sea were piled in forms of 
strange fantasy, that it was sore work to 
climb. They soon came to the mouth of a 
cave, in which when they had traversed it a 
little way they perceived that the sea as it 
ebbed had left a lake of dark water, which 
they might not pass, though the cavern itselt 
entered the cliff farther than they had any 
means of knowing. 

Debonair left his lady within the cool 
shadow of this grotto that he might seek 
some other place of hiding, inasmuch as he 
deemed this most like to be searched by any 
one who pursued Aprille amongst the rocks. 

At length he found very near the cave a 

nook, concealed by boulders on all sides sstvQ 
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that on which was the sea, nor could any one 
standing on the clifif above spy it by reason 
of an overhanging rock. 

Pleased at what he had found, he was 
about to return to acquaint Aprille thereof, 
when high above his head he heard a shout. 
He looked up and saw the figure of a man 
standing on the highest point of the cliff and 
beckoning to him ; his long riding cloak 
fluttered in the wind which was beginning to 
rise, and, cut out sharply against the sky, he 
knew him to be their arch-enemy, the old 
man who had kidnapped Aprille. 

The hiding-place which he had just found 
would, he felt, be vain against a search such 
as that old sea-wolf would set on foot, yet 
there was no other path to the cliffs save by 
the bay in which lay the barge ; the old man 
was beckoning to him and pointing towards 
the bay. Then as a spark from a smitten 
flint will light the darkest chamber, so in a 
flash the meaning came to Debonair. He 

remembered that the old man had never seen 
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him, and that the search was for Aprille 
alone; moreover, looking down upon him 
from so gaunt a height and against the dark 
rocks, Debonair, in his weather-beaten and 
travel-stained dress, must have seemed to 
the other as one of his own seamen looking 
fruitlessly for the lady, and therefore his 
beckoned commands to return. 

Thereupon Debonair made as though 
he were hurrying towards the bay, which 
when the old man saw he left the edge of 
the cliff so that Debonair could not any 
longer see him, and in haste he sought 
the cave and told Aprille what thing had 
happened. 

Now he deemed that there was more of 
wisdom in biding where they were, for if the 
old enemy suspected Aprille of lurking any- 
where along the foot of the cliff, of no avail 
would be any hiding-place against the craft 
of all these sea-hunters, but from his being 
ordered to the barge it seemed likely that the 

old captain had other plans, and the rising 
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ind made Debonair think that haply he 

might wish to get away from the shore what 

time the tide should float the Green Serpent. 

So these two remained within the cavern 

in great contentment, for despite whatever 

evils were still in store for them, they were 

nevertheless assured of each other's love, and 

this was so great as to cast out of their hearts 

all fears. 

Then he told her of how it had fared with 

him since he had parted from her, and of 

such adventures as had befallen him — of his 

dream of Venus's Hill — for so he deemed it 

— ^and how he had found the crystal bottle 

through whose charmed drug they had 

escaped from the mill. But when he was 

ended, she said : ** No, assuredly it was no 

dream, but was of a truth as it seemed, and 

that he had in actual verity withheld himself 

from the magic love of that mighty queen 

of faerie all for the love he bore her : surely 

never had such a proof of love been offered 

to mortal maiden." 
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And when Debonair said " Yea, but alas ! it 
must have been a dream, for did not I awake 
and find myself upon the hillside ? " she would 
answer, ** But where else gottest thou the 
phial ? " nor found he anything to say to this, 
but was well content to let the matter bide 
thus, seeing that it is ill disputing against 
one's own desires ; and if this sweet wrangle 
were ended with a kiss? — well, were it not 
better to bring it thus to a conclusion than to 
pursue it ? 

Then he gathered shell-fish, which seemed 

to them most dainty, for hunger was once 

more gaining on them. As they were thus 

busied, it so fell out that tlaey forgot their 

enemies and all else save only themselves ; 

the wind which was beginning to roar outside 

drowned all other sounds than that of the 

waves which mingled with it. All at once 

Debonair felt a dash of spray in his face, and 

then he saw, and it made his heart to sink, 

that the sea had almost come to the mouth of 

the cave. 
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It would seem that these sea-robbers had 
won over the very ocean to their side, and 
here it was drawing in upon them, more 
pitiless and more searching even than they. 
Aprille saw the danger as quickly as he did, 
but she said never a word, only stole out a 
little hand and laid it on Debonair's arm ; he 
turned and looked at her, her eyes were upon 
him, and it seemed as if a smile lay within 
the dimples of her mouth as she whispered, 
" My sweet, all this great sea is little to our 
love — what matters else ? " 

Then Debonair took her in his arms and 
kissed the dimples where the smiles were 
lurking, and lifting her high upon a shelf of 
rock near the entrance to the cave, and 
bidding her be of a valiant heart, he went 
out through the rising surf, wading already 
nearly up to his knees in green water whereon 
was a scum of foam. 

As yet it was not hard to escape from the 

sea peril with little worse than wetted hosen, 

but what if their escape were still barred by the 
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Green Serpent and her wild crew ? Debonair 
crawled swiftly but with great caution to the 
edge of the rocks bordering the little bay. 
His first care was to look over towards the 
mill : outside at least no one could be seen ; 
then he listened — there was no sound but 
the roar of the winds and waves, and now 
and then the scream of a circling seamew. 
He lifted his head very gently and looked — 
the Green Serpent was gone; as far as he 
could see there was no sign of her or her 
crew on land or water, save only where 
their feet had marked the white sand ; so 
most joyfully he sprang up and returned to 
the cave, this time wading through water that 
came nigh reaching his waist, and taking 
his lady once more in his arms, he again 
crossed the little channel where the sea 
surged in and out with angry tumult. 
Then they clambered over the rocks where- 
on the waves beat themselves white with 
rage ; the clouds, too, were coming up 
from the sea like unto a monstrous wave 
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which sought to engulf the lovers even far 
inland. 

When they reached the top of the cliff 
Debonair turned once more seaward and saw, 
beyond the headland, battling against the 
tempest, the Green Serpent ; on every bench 
sat the rowers tugging with might and main 
to get out to sea, for the wind and tide were 
sore against them ; the old man was at the 
helm, and high above the tempest his voice 
came to them as he shouted his commands to 
the rowers ; they could not perceive Amerce, 
but doubtless the sea qualms were upon him. 

Then Debonair and Aprille turned and 
wended their way as swiftly as might be 
homewards ; there fell a drizzling rain blown 
after them by the north wind. After they 
had walked some four hours, like as the king 
had come to the lone farm years ago, so did 
they ; but in those years riches and prosperity 
had changed the little homestead poor and 
meagre into a well-built house with well- 
stocked barns and byres, great stacks of corn 
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and hay, and men and maidens to serve. 
The goodman was dead, but the goodwife 
was still hale and active : she had been nurse 
to Aprille, whom she first brought to the 
castle, and Debonair, too, was like a son in her 
eyes ; her own son, Gemmel, had his father's 
sloping shoulders and gentle ways. 

He was standing in the doorway watching 
how the ducks rejoiced and plumed them- 
selves in the water pools when lo ! Debonair 
and Aprille walked all dripping to the door. 
He had been almost a foster-brother to these 
two, and so great was his surprise that he 
knew no word to say, but cried out in his joy 
and amazement; his mother came running, 
and after her the serving wenches. 

The goodwife when she saw the twain 
clasped Aprille to her arms with many little 
words of love. 

" My child ! My little nursling ! My 
dove ! " 

Debonair she kissed, too, half crying and 
half laughing in her pleasure; all at once, 
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remembering herself and fearing to have 
offended before her servants, she dropped 
on her knee before the prince and asked 
his pardon for having made so free. " But 
whence come ye, my children ? " cried she, for- 
getting everything once more save only their 
plight, " and what did ye in such a tempest ? " 

" Nay, but, mother, get us something that 
is dry to apparel us in, and something to 
break our fast upon, and we will tell you, for 
it will take long." And Gemmel took the 
prince up to his chamber, and, half proud half 
shamed, took from out a great oaken chest a 
tunic of green cloth and hosen to match; 
these the prince changed for his soaken 
garments, while Aprille went with her old 
nurse to her room. 

The good woman took fine white linen 
from out the lavender and drew from a cedar 
chest a robe, of long-past device but dainty 
as for a bride — so indeed it was, for in it she 
had taken her goodman those many years 
agone. 
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"Tis the best I can give thee, honey," 
she said, as she smoothed out the folds. And 
Aprille kissed her again and laughed as she 
saw herself in a little mirror. 

Then went they down to the common hall 
where, at a long table, the farm servants 
supped and jested after their fashion, but the 
goodwife led Aprille to a chamber opening 
therefrom wherein a goodly meal was served 
and a brave fire burnt well up the broad 
chimney; here also came Debonair, and 
Gemmel to serve his honoured guests. 

While they broke their long fast and were 
at length but toying with a half-vanquished 
hunger, there came the noise of horses' hoofs, 
and Gemmel went out to see who the new 
comers might be. After some time he 
returned, saying that a gentleman of seem- 
ingly high degree and his servant had lost 
their way and craved shelter, and he had 
given orders to serve them in the common 
hall so that the prince and the lady Aprille 

might not be disturbed; and in sooth the 
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merry sound of knife and trencher could soon 
be heard in the hall hard by. 

Debonair sat and told again all his adven- 
tures : of the Hill of Venus and the small 
charmed flask she had given him ; of the mill 
and how this crystal flask had saved them 
from the robbers. The tale was long and 
many a half-cry of fear came from the good- 
wife as she heard of the perils of her nurslings. 

After this, for they were weary, she led 
them to their chambers. As they passed 
through the common hall the figure of one of 
the travellers stood out black against the 
ruddy blaze of the wood fire over which he 
seemed to be warming himself, the night 
being chilly after the wet. 

The Lady Aprille was to lie by her old 
nurse, while to Debonair was given the best 
guest-chamber, which was beyond Gemmel's 
and had an opening thereunto. As the prince 
was about to sleep there came a rap at the 
door — it was the goodwife, who entered with 
a steaming posset. 
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"My prince," quoth she, '*wilt thou rise 
betimes to-morrow ? The Lady Aprille wishes 
to make the city early." Debonair nodded 
smilingly. "Here/* said she, **see, I have 
brought thee a posset against the cold : that 
other who bides with us to-night desired that 
I should make one for him, for he is much 
vexed with fevers. Ay, but he has a skilful 
hand with a posset; he made me taste his 
— no priest could have brewed more cun- 
ningly." 

Then Debonair drank up the posset and 
laughed. ** Sweet nurse," said he, " I shall 
sleep this night, posset or no posset." So she 
left him, and the door had scarce closed ere 
sleep fell upon him. 

When Aprille woke next morning the sun 
was some time risen, the nurse lay still fearing 
to wake her darling ; she could not but look 
at her, so sweet and lovely was she, and when 
a little ray of the level sun stole in the case- 
ment and lay athwart the smiling beauty of 
her face and she turned from it with a little 
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murmured sigh of slumberous petulance, the 
goodwife rose softly to darken the window so 
that the child might have her sleep out, **for 
verily she must want it sorely," she thought. 
But the movement fairly woke Aprille, and 
she sat up and rubbed her eyes until the 
memory of where she was came back upon 
her. 

Then would she rise, for she was impatient 
to get home to the castle seeing that it was 
the last day of that year wherein her suitors 
were to make good some claim to her hand, 
and she thought how pleasant it would be to 
return attended by Debonair, her own sweet 
suitor ; so she made the good woman dress 
quickly and wake the prince that they might 
speedily be upon the way. 

The dear nurse would lend them horses, 
she would cut off her hands to save them for 
that matter. She went to call Debonair, but 
did not return for some time, and when she 
did her face was troubled though she spoke 
cheerfully enough to Aprille : "In truth, 
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Debonair was no sluggard and had been up 
before any of them." She had been to his 
room and found his bed empty, his clothes 
which had been dried before the hall fire were 
gone, and the green cloth ones lay as they 
did when he had taken them off. 

Then she had questioned the maidens, who 
knew no more about him than that his chamber 
was empty. The strange lord was mounting 
in the courtyard when the dame went out to 
ask of the men, and he thanked her for her 
hospitality : he had feared to disturb her, he 
said, and had far to travel, hence his early 
start without rendering the abundant thanks 
that were her due — as her son was absent, 
would she thank him for his courtesy ? 

"Gemmel from home!" quoth the dame, 
" and whither has he gone ? " Then one of the 
shepherds said that he had heard a knocking 
in the night, and had opened the courtyard 
gate to some one who said that there was a 
wreck upon the shore and asked that Gemmel 

would come in the king's name (for the king 
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had made him warder of this lone coast), 
and as we talked together the master heard 
us and came himself to know the errand : he 
said he would go at once, and bade me get 
two horses ready, which I did — one, I suppose, 
for the messenger ; then hearing a noise among 
the sheep, I went over where they were 
penned. A wolf was just dragging off a lamb 
when I got there, and so stubborn was he 
that he would not give up the carcase until I 
ran at him with a fork that I picked up. I 
was some time over this, and when I got back 
to the stables the two horses that I had 
saddled were gone, and also a black gelding 
that stood with them; and this is all I 
know." 

This seemed to explain Debonair's absence : 
he must have heard the noise, and when he 
learned the cause he could not suffer Gemmel 
to go alone, more particularly after what he 
knew of the robber craft that had been on 
the shore so lately. 

The nurse hardly liked telling Aprille, for 
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there seemed danger in this adventure, and 
in truth her heart was troubled for the safety 
of these two that she loved, one nigh as 
dearly as the other, so she had no better 
excuse to give than to say, ** Honey, he 
has ridden out with Gemmel and will be 
home shortly." 

But nevertheless they did not come, and 
Aprille grew very wroth. Was it thus, 
indeed, that her suitor treated her.^ was 
this his fealty to her ? was this how he 
valued her expressed desire to return early 
to the castle, that he must forsooth gallop 
about the country with Gemnel instead ? 

No ! were he twice a king's son she would 
suffer no such indignity at his hands. She 
knew not that he might be in any danger, 
so she fed her anger against Debonair until 
she seemed unable to sit still under the 
insult, and begged her dear nurse, who mar- 
velled at the violence of her disquietude, 
to lend her a horse immediately and one of 

the servants to bear her company homewards. 
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The goodwife to soothe her said, "What 
you will, honey, but canst thou not bide but 
a little longer? most surely the prince and 
my son will now soon be home. As it is, 
I know not wherefore they tarry." 

But this seemed rather to lash Aprille 
afresh, for she now feared mightily that 
Debonair might indeed return before she 
could show some mark of her displeasure, 
so she said, ** Mother dear, lend me a horse 
now at once and a serving-man, or, by my 
womanhood, 1 will start alone and on foot." 

Then, seeing that she could not turn her 
from her purpose but rather the more angered 
her, she called to her a shock-headed shep- 
herd, whose chief business was the hunting 
of the wild creatures that preyed upon the 
flocks, and bade him get ready a horse for 
the lady and one for himself and lead her 
safely to the royal castle. Then Aprille, 
who was in a fever to be off, kissed her 
nurse and thanked her, but with so changed 
a voice and so disturbed a manner that the 
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good woman marvelled, fearing gravely she 
had lost her reason, for which cause she 
whispered to the shepherd to watch her 
jealously and be careful. 

So, all in the merr)'^ sunshine, but with a 
torn and angry heart, did Aprille leave the 
farm whereat in the dreary storm she had 
arrived so blithely but yesternight. As she 
journeyed on, so that the farm was fallen out 
of sight behind a little hill, there came upon 
her how much Debonair had wrought for her 
sake and how much he had endured. Was it 
right that she should fling from him because 
of this affront, which indeed was no affront 
at all but most just and proper ? As her lord 
he should be judge of what was right for him 
to do, else she would despise him. 

Then did she rein up and turn her horse s 
head once more to the farm, towards which 
she made all haste. When, however, she had 
gotten to the little hill and scanned eagerly 
the path to the farm nor saw aught of Debo- 
nair, then her heart welled up in bitterness 
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again, and she said, "But no, he loved me only 
until he was assured of my love ; for his love 
is as the lust of a hunter to run down some 
poor game, which when he hath caught he 
will toss aside, caring no more for it. Most 
certainly will I be no game for his hunting." 
And she turned again and rode off in the 
same direction, but her poor eyes were full 
of tears and she scarce knew where she 
went. 

Then the shock-headed shepherd believed 
also that the hapless maid was mad, and he 
rode behind her, watching narrowly how she 
did conduct herself ; but she, wavering ever 
and tossed to and fro 'twixt love and pride, 
turned soon again to see if perchance Debo- 
nair might even now be following her. And 
most piteous it was to see how full of melan- 
choly and disquietude were her sweet eyes. 
But the shepherd threw up his arms and 
shouted, so that the horse whereupon Aprille 
was seated turned and galloped off, with the 

shepherd clattering behind. So it was that 
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he drove Aprille before him as he would a 
sheep that sought to break from the path. 
And in this way they entered the forest ; and 
Aprille sought no more to look back, for the 
trees were thick so that she could not have 
seen if she would. 

When at length they had left the wood 
and rode between the green meadows and 
orchards, and fair fields where cattle grazed 
and where there were men and women going 
to their work or their homes, then Aprille, 
fearing the cries and antics of the shepherd, 
rode on sedately, but her heart was within 
her as is a stone, so heavy and cold it was. 

Just then there appeared, coming along a 

road which joined with that whereon they 

journeyed, a great and brave company, which 

when Aprille had considered, she knew to 

be the king and his gallants returning from 

hunting ; for after that he and Aprille had 

been to visit the counterfeit magician, he, 

unable to bear patiently the time that was 

to pass ere Debonair should by right return, 
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ordered a great hunting of wild boars that 
had been laying waste some vineyards up 
the river valley, and started forthwith, with 
pavilions and equipments for two nights. 
But Aprille, who ofttimes went with the 
court a-hunting, had this time excused herself 
to the king, though to her attendants she 
made as if she were going some of the way, 
the better to cover her errand to the ma- 
gician, so that the king knew not of her 
absence, and those at the castle deemed that 
she had repented of her intention to return 
and was with the king all this time. 

So when he saw her coming towards him 
he was glad, but thought only that she had 
desired to meet him and so had ridden out. 

"Well, my little maid," said he, "it is 
good to see thee ; but where gottest thou yon 
strange squire ? Is this perchance one of thy 
suitors gone mad from love of thee ? And 
tell me, has he come ? Ah ! no, I see he has 
not. Well, the court does not sit until to- 
morrow ; there is time yet : that crystal was 
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very clear : he must come." And the old 
man's eyes wandered up the road even as 
Aprille's had. 

"He has not come yet, sir," she said, 
"but I know he will." She could not tell 
him just then all the strange adventure ; even 
to her it did not seem true — what would it 
have been to him ? And surrounded as they 
were by gentlemen of the court who talked 
of this and that and laughed, she could not 
have told a tale that was so strange and 
wondrous. 

And then where was Debonair? And 
how could she explain her anger and hurt 
pride as her reason for leaving the farm 
without him? So, for the present, she let 
the king think she came from the castle, and 
rode on by his side, asking of the hunting 
and what fortune they had had. 

A boar's head, bloody and savage-looking 
even in death, hung at his saddle-bow, and 
the king had much to tell of how he had 
killed him after the brute had slain more 
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than one of his hounds and had very nigh 
done for a poor vinedresser who happened 
on him unawares in a corner of the vineyard ; 
and so talking they came at length to the 
town. 

In the square all was bustle : at the door 
of ** The Three Leopards " horses and sump- 
ter mules, all travel-stained, stood about ; 
serving-men were shouting and seeking with 
swagger and loud words to win for themselves 
the consideration they thought beseemed 
their masters' rank : it was indeed the princes, 
Aprille*s suitors, arriving betimes that they 
might present themselves becomingly at the 
court next day. 

Verily Aprille hated these men, who with 
much reverence saluted her and the king as 
^ the royal company turned their horses' heads 
up the steep road to the castle. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Now, behold, on the morning of the next 

day there went forth heralds into the city, 

proclaiming with blare of trumpets that a 

high assize would be holden in the great 

audience-hall of the castle. 

The princes and noble suitors of the Lady 

Aprille were thereby summoned to appear 

and show forth before the king and all his 

court their claims to the hand of that fair and 

well-beloved lady. So while the day was yet 

young all the suitors, bravely attired, each 

attended by a train of squires and lackeys, 

rode up to the castle, and, dismounting at 

the door of the audience-hall, were conducted 

by the chamberlain each one to a place 

assigpied him. 

The hall was filled with the citizens and 
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tjieir wives all in gay attire ; in the gallery, 
which was hung with white and gold, sat the 
lords and ladies of the court likewise ap- 
parelled with all magnificence ; at the upper 
end of the hall was the royal throne decked 
in white, with the royal leopards emblazoned 
thereon in gold ; on each side in a half-circle 
were set ten chairs of state, white also. Then 
the door from the royal apartments opened, 
and there entered, preceded by the ushers, 
the five judges of the courts of justice, all in 
their robes, and bearing white willow wands 
in their hands ; these seated themselves to 
the right of the throne. 

The door opened once more, and, again 
preceded by the ushers, there entered five 
dames clad in white, and holding likewise 
willow wands; these seated themselves on 
the left. 

After these came the king, clad in white, 
but wearing his royal robes and crown ; when 
he had seated himself he spake to the ushers, 
who went out and returned shortly with the 
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Lady Aprille. Bravely she entered, and, at 
a gesture from the king, took her seat beside 
him. 

All eyes in that great hall were upon her, 
yet wavered she not, and so lovely and gentle 
did she appear that a murmur as of pleasure 
came up from the people, and it grew and 
swelled itself to a shout of ** Aprille ! Aprille ! 
Health and much love to you, sweet lady ! " 
Then her face, that heretofore was very pale, 
flushed with happiness for an instant, and 
then her eyes seemed as if tears would dim 
them, and then she grew pale again ; but 
nevertheless a smile lay in the dimples of 
her mouth. 

The herald then stood out, and after a 
blare of trumpets read again the royal pro- 
clamation, adding thereto that those who had 
no just or sufficient claim should refrain from 
vexing the lady and her court of assessors 
by preferring vain and frivolous suits ; then 
each prince was called upon in turn to show 
forth his case if he deemed it worthy, and if 
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not, to remain silent, and so maintain his 
dignity. 

Some did so, merely saying that they had 
no claim to put forward save only that they 
loved the lady and desired to have her to 
wife. 

Others had sought adventures the which 
they narrated, some vauntingly, some 
modestly, according to the spirit that was 
in them ; meanwhile those ten assessors 
questioned them shrewdly, weighing the 
truth of their words. The judges seemed 
to direct their inquisition rather to the acts 
which the suitors claimed to have performed, 
whereas the dames sought to pry into the 
suitors* hearts. After this manner : 

Judge : " Now, Sir Prince, thou sayest that 
this accursed beast which thou didst slay for 
love of the Lady Aprille was nigh half a 
furlong in length : wherefore is it that the 
teeth which thou hast shown as proof thereof 
are no larger than those of a horse, and for 
all the world like unto them ? " 
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Prince : " My lord, I claim but to have 
slain the beast. I did not make him, and 
cannot tell wherefore his teeth are as they 
are, save that a great beast may perchance 
have little teeth, even as a learned man may 
have a foolish tongue." 

Whereat there was a burst of laughter 
throughout the hall, so that the herald had 
to cry silence in the king's name. 

Dame : ** Fair sir, wert thou not affrighted 
when this monstrous beast came upon 
thee ? " 

Prince : " Nay, madam ; for he came not 
upon me but I upon him, and when I saw 
the thing crawling loathsome and horrible 
from out his cave in the mountain, I was 
filled with joy that the honour of his death 
should be mine, and I would that there were 
many more of his breed that I might rid 
the world of them, and so win great re- 
nown." 

Dame : ** Might it not be said, my prince, 

that in this adventure thou hadst more at 
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heart the love of thine own honour than the 
honour of thy lady's love ? " 

King (laughing): '*Ho! hoi verily 'twas 
a shrewd thrust that How dost thou 
answer it, prince?" 

Prince : '' Sire, is it not said that a man 
and his wife are one ? so that the honour 
which shineth upon him shineth upon her 
also; wherefore was I not in truth seeking 
the glory of the Lady Aprille ? But I am a 
plain man, having more skill with the sword 
than in the answering of hard questions ; nor 
was it ever my wont to fence with women." 

Dame : " A brave maxim, my lord ; 'twill 
stand thee in good stead in wedlock shouldst 
thou by any strange adventure happen upon 
a wife." 

So in this wise did the court proceed. 
Some of the suitors were simple folk, not 
nimble-witted as was this prince, so that it 
was soon seen what was the value of their 
claims : but none could in any way show, or 
attempt to show, of what parentage came the 
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Lady Aprille. And in truth she seemed in 
no wise to heed the matters that passed 
before her, but sat as one in a dream. 

Of the adventures that she had passed 
through she told no one ; she had meant to 
lay it before the king, but when they were 
come to the castle a council was summoned 
to settle the proceedings of this court, and 
then she hoped every moment that Debonair 
would come, for that he might be in any 
danger she wist not, so that her anger and 
love for him filled her poor heart and tore it 
with a double rage. 

Now in his due turn there came before the 
court Prince Cardac, brother to Amerce and 
that ill-starred Riffel ; he saluted the king 
and the assessors with modest obeisance, and 
having been questioned, said : 

" Your majesty, and most worshipful court, 
I would humbly beg of you to weigh well 
the value of what I have to tell, for verily in 
this I sought no adventure to trick out my 
honour therewith, but I laboured with all 
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diligence to light up the darkness that doth 
overspread the birth of the Lady Aprille, for 
whose hand we all this day seek to make 
good our claims. For it will be remem- 
bered how your majesty said that except this 
matter were made plain no man should have 
the lady to wife. 

"Therefore sought I with the extremest 
pains up and down, hither and thither, some 
tidings that might lead to this desired know- 
ledge, but all to no avail. At last I journeyed 
to that same mill wherein your majesty found 
the babe, and there made search for some- 
what that might aid me, but nought could I 
find. 

'' As I left the mill I was aware of a man 
sitting upon a rock, beside whom there 
crouched a one-eyed wolfhound ; these twain 
tended some swine that were feeding near at 
hand. When the hound saw me, he made 
for me, and would have sprung upon me had 
he not been called off by the swineherd, who 
came toward me and gave me *good day.' 
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"Seeing that he looked curiously at me, 
wondering what I sought in the mill, I sat 
down and told him plainly my business, and 
what it was I sought, as indeed was my 
custom. When I had done he mused awhile, 
and then asked if I would come with him to 
where his mother dwelt, for she was accounted 
a wise woman, and had lived long in' that 
dismal country ; therefore, if any could give 
me the knowledge I sought, it was surely she. 

"Most readily I went with him, and, 
leaving the swine with the one-eyed hound, 
we set out for his mother's hut, which, after 
many hours' walking, we found — a rude 
place, half hut, half cave — in the side of a 
little hill. The old woman, when she knew 
my errand, and that I would give her gold 
for her pains, fell a-thinking. 

" I will not weary your majesty or this 
worshipful court by telling you all she told 
me, appertaining in no wise to what was in 
hand, but will winnow as best I can the wheat 
from the chaff. 
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" The miller, it would seem, who long 
ago dwelt in a house close by the mill, was 
a man whom his neighbours loved but 
scantily ; he was always held to be in 
league with the sea-robbers. Be this as it 
may, he was a crafty man and grew rich 
when every one else waxed poor by reason 
of the raids of these pirates. His wife was 
dead, but he had one daughter, who was 
comely and white as wheaten flour. At 
length, what with the sea-robbers and bad 
harvests, and an unfruitful soil at best, the 
miserable folk who dwelt in this evil land 
one by one forsook it, seeking other homes 
in a land which your majesty offered them, 
and the miller was left with no corn to 
grind. 

** One night the dame said she saw a great 
fire burning on the cliff where the mill stood, 
and next day, when, driven by curiosity to 
learn the cause thereof, she went thither, she 
found the house burnt to the ground, and no 
trace of the miller or his daughter, but going 
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down to the little cove she saw plainly the 
marks of a keel in the sand and many foot- 
prints ; moreover, she picked up a comb of 
silver which the miller s daughter used often- 
times to wear. So she pondered thereon until 
the matter seemed plain to her, for more 
than once she had counted it strange that so 
brave a spoil as that fair miaid had been 
passed over by the rovers, but doubtless now, 
having nothing more to take and no further 
use for the miller, they had carried off him 
and his daughter. 

" Some years after the old wife passed again 
by the ruined mill, and saw coming out of it 
a woman with a babe in her arms ; she knew 
the miller *s daughter, and spake to her, but 
the other seemed not to care for speech with 
her, and so she left her. 

** Now, this was the year that your majesty 

found the babe, for the old wife remembered 

that same full moon a wolf took away a whole 

litter of swine, so she got her a wolfhound, the 

mother of the one-eyed brute that leaped at 
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me ; she was alone then, her man being from 
her." 

And the prince went on with the hags 
tale of how but a short time before his death 
her man had come home to her from the sea ; 
in what manner he had fallen in with the 
rovers no need to say, but he had sailed with 
them, and had been to their town far away in 
the north, and had seen, so he had often told 
her, the miller s daughter eating at the duke's 
table in the great hall of his house ; he knew 
her by her speech to be of his land, but she 
seemed sad, and hated these sea-rovers and 
their savage ways. 

The old woman said it was over twenty 
years agone, as far as she could guess, that 
her man told of how she had sailed with the 
fleet of galleys that were cruising southwards 
after spoils ; and, being soon to be a mother, 
the duke had passed her on to the ship 
whereon the hag's husband sailed, desiring 
himself to lead the fleet, the wind being 
favourable. The crew grew sullen and 
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angry that they should be cheated of their 
share for such a matter, and, running for the 
land, they put her ashore (by a strange 
hazard) near to her father's mill, and there 
leaving her, they followed the fleet, intending 
to say that she had died ; but, baffled by con- 
trary winds, they beat about for nigh a week, 
and at length found themselves under the 
same cliffs once more. 

So it was that, going on shore, they found 
her stark and dead in the mill ; then they 
carried her on board and bore her back to 
the north, where the duke buried her on a 
high headland, in his own galley, with the 
prow pointed south to our land, but no man 
durst tell him how she died. 

And now it was that an usher came forward 
and said that Gemnel, the son of Rosten, 
was in the hall, and wished urgently to 
have speech with the Lady Aprille. That 
Gemnel should wish to speak with Aprille, 
who was his foster-sister, had in it nothing 

strange, but that his errand should be so 
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urgent as to interrupt the proceedings of the 
court made the king look towards Aprille all 
wonderingly. 

She was white and red by turns, shaking 
as one in a fit ; then the king said, in amaze- 
ment : ** Child, what doth this mean?" but 
she, opening her lips to speak, could not. 
Then Gemnel, standing before the throne, 
said : " Your majesty, I wished but to 
apprise the Lady Aprille that the Prince 
Debonair went not with me to the sea, but 
I went alone save for the messenger who 
sought me." 

The king was more amazed than ever, 

and said in a loud voice: "What is this that 

thou speakest about .'^ Wherefore should 

the Lady Aprille have thought that Prince 

Debonair had been with thee, and what is 

all this about the sea ? Speak, man ; I am in 

no humour to hear riddles." Now, Gemnel 

knew not that thie Lady Aprille had withheld 

her tidings from the king, and therefore he 

had spoken, believing the tale already known ; 
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but now, when he saw the king's amazement 
and how that the lady's face was most piteous 
to behold, then was he dumb, nor wist he 
what to say. 

Then she, clasping her hands tightly toge- 
ther, and with lips near as white as her 
cheeks, said to the king : 

" Sire, I crave your majesty's pardon, 
inasmuch as I have done you grievous harm 
and have deceived you;" and forthwith, 
clearly and with no more sign of fear or 
hesitancy, did she lay before the king all the 
story of her strange meeting with Debonair 
and of all that did after befall. 

Then the poor old king felt his heart swell 
within him as he heard of all the untoward 
things that had come upon his son, worst 
of all this last sudden disappearance, almost 
at his own threshold ; but he was a king, and 
the royalty of his demeanour altered not: 
his lip never trembled as he looked at 
Aprille, save only when she told how she 
had left the farm believing Debonair had 
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slighted her. Then he raised his hand for 
her to cease speaking, for hard it was and 
piteous, this laying of her gentle breast 
open before all that great company in the 
hall. 

Then Gemnel told of the wreck of the 
Green Serpent, cast away on the rocks 
beneath the windmill cliff, how some bodies 
had been washed ashore and he had found 
them tangled in seaweed, and they lay now 
in the mill — not one man of all the crew had 
come ashore alive. 

The king sat rapt in thought, and then 
motioned to Gemnel that he might retire, 
for the court must continue its session. As 
Gemnel turned he came face to face with 
Prince Cardac, who was standing in the half- 
circle formed by the assessors' chairs, waiting 
to take up his story. 

Gemnel gave a slight start, as a man will 
when he meets suddenly a face he did not 
think to see, then he bowed, and hoped that 
his rest under his roof had been good. 
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*' Excellent," said the prince, *' thanks to 
thy hospitality." 

" What is this? " asked the king quickly ; 
** was this prince thy guest also ? " 

** Yes, your majesty," interposed the prince, 
*' and an honoured guest, for this good man 
gave me his own bed, a royal courtesy for- 
sooth, but as a loyal servant perchance he 
himself lay down at the door of his own 
prince's room, your majesty's stalwart son, 
who has disappeared so strangely." The 
king looked sharply at Gemnel, whose cheeks 
had reddened at Cardac's words. 

** Where didst thou lie, my lad ? " asked he 
of Gemnel ; his voice was kind, for he had 
always liked the boy, and held him honest. 

**Sire," answered Gemnel, "it is even as 
this prince says : I lay at my master Prince 
Debonair s door, until I was roused by a 
knocking at the gate, and then I rode away 
with the messenger to the coast." 

*' It was an ill chance, verily, that thou 
shouldst have been called away just the very 
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night thy prince was with thee/* said Cardac 
musingly, '* a very evil disposed chance." 

Gemnel turned and looked at the other, 
his colour rising with his wrath. "What 
meanest thou ? " said he : ** whatever thou 
hast to say, say it plainly." 

" Nay/* answered the prince gently ; 

"wherefore wilt thou take my meaning 

amiss .'^ Hadst thou remained at the door 

of thy prince's chamber all night it is hardly 

to be thought that he could have disappeared, 

therefore thy absence was, I say, an ill chance, 

and if my phrase hath any other meaning in 

thine ear, then it sayeth more to thee than 

to me. But,** added he, turning to the king, 

who was looking from one to the other, 

" may not the court continue to hear my 

case ? The time is urgent, and your majesty 

gave us to hope that the matter should be 

ended this day ; now, your majesty *s word 

is known through all the world as altering 

not.** 

So the hearing of the case went on, and 
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Prince Cardac continued to plead his cause, 
claiming that he had proved as clearly as the 
arraignment of dumb facts could witness to 
the birth and parentage of the Lady Aprille. 
How that the miller's daughter had gone off 
with the sea-earl and had dwelt with him in 
his city beyond the seas ; and when a child 
was to be born to them, then did fate, as it 
were, all in the wantonness of caprice, lure 
her back to her early home at the mill, in 
which, abandoned and in great misery, she 
died, leaving a little maid, " who no doubt 
would have died also had it not been that 
your majesty was drawn thither and bore 
her away/' 

He thereupon laid before the king in 
respectful terms how he had been induced 
to seek the Lady Aprille's lineage solely at 
his majesty's behest, for he desired her 
simply for her peerless loveliness and worth, 
which indeed were so great that every man 
who saw her wished for no other good 

save this one, that she should be given to 
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him, caring not were she beggar-maid or 
queen. 

He hoped that the evil deeds of his 
brother Amerce might not be visited on 
him, more particularly as he had now, ac- 
cording to Gemnels tale, met with his death. 
Then bowing to the king and court, he sat 
down, and the assessors left the hall to 
commune together. 

All this while the Lady Aprille sat in 
her golden chair, mute and still as one of 
the carven images that were set in niches 
round the hall ; she was very pale save that 
a bright spot of red dyed each cheek ; her 
eyes too were bright and dry, and were for 
ever fixed on the speaker even when, as 
sometimes happened, her thoughts were 
away acting afresh the events of the last 
few days, wondering with an aching heart 
what had become of her dear lord Debonair. 
Then with a rush she would come back to 
the hall where all the people sat facing her 
and prince after prince stood forth and prayed 
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for her hand. She seemed not to hear nor 
to understand that it was for her — it was a 
dream. And then again she was on the sea- 
shore with Debonair, the crest of the Green 
Serpent throwing its dark shadow on the 
sands where the sea-robber slept hushed by 
the murmur of little waves. 

Then Cardac had told his tale and had put 
together the proofs of her birth, and she 
heard it all wonderingly ; for since the day 
when still a little maid she had been told by 
the king, as he sat in the garden looking 
down upon the storks' nests in the city, how 
he had found her, she had wondered and 
hungered for some clear knowledge as to 
what rightful name was hers, and how the 
dead woman the king had told her of was 
called. Here now was the riddle read, and 
she was to be the prize for reading it 1 

For this she cared little : as good this one 
as another; if Debonair had forsaken her, 
why, then all men were alike ; if it pleased 
the king to give her to his scullion just then 
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she would not have resented it. She hated 
everything — this courtly show, with all that 
cruel company who watched her face when 
she heard who was her father and who was 
that dead mother. She looked at the king, 
but he was still sitting with bent head think- 
ing of his son, his little Debonair, for his 
memory played him tricks, and he could only 
picture him a little lad with fair hair and 
sturdy legs, whose eyes danced with pleasure 
at the name of a hunt. 

How well he sat the little horse that 
galloped so bravely beside the king s 
great stallion ! And why was he not here 

on the appointed day ? Surely some evil 
had befallen him : and even now the court 
was deliberating on the claims of all the 
other suitors for the prize that his only son 
had perchance forfeited his life to gain. And 
the father's head dropped still lower on his 
breast. A thousand times during the year 
that was past had he cursed his folly in 
devising this quest, but no power on earth 
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would make him break his pledged word 
that Aprille should be given to him who 
should be judged to have fairly won her. 

And now the assessors, who had been 
deliberating in the council- chamber hard by, 
were returning to give their opinions : there 
was little doubt that Prince Cardac would be 
the successful suitor, for he, of all of them, 
had unravelled the mystery of the lady's 
birth. The heralds cried, '* Silence!" and 
the court was once more all eager to see the 
matter to its end. 

Then arose the senior judge and began 

gravely to recapitulate the claims of each 

prince in turn, summing up in brief the 

weight of evidence in favour of every 

claimant; the king was to be the final 

judge, but it was natural that he would 

be much wrought upon by the conclusion 

arrived at by the assessors, for the words 

of the judge were the sum of the collected 

wisdom of all. 

Now, this learned and judicious body 
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were not over-impressed by the valiant 
deeds, real or pretended, as narrated by 
most of the suitors ; even if true, they 
seemed to achieve no end. But Prince Car- 
dac was of a different metal. He boasted of 
nothing, and the tale he told had about it 
so much the complexion of truth that no one 
could doubt it. 

The judge went on to put the links of the 
chain together, showing that, as far as it was 
possible to know. Prince Cardac had proved 
that the Lady Aprille was daughter of the 
rover king of that northland and the miller's 
daughter who did sometime dwell on the 
cliff by the great sea. 

The prince was standing in his place with 
somewhat of a smile of triumph lighting up 
his handsome face; his fingers played with 
the jewel of his cap ; the Lady Aprille sat 
with a weary, listless look on her face, 
awaiting the end, but seemingly not caring 
greatly how the end should be; the king 
had lifted his head and looked at the judge 
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with a heavy frown, forcing himself to listen 
though his mind fretted to wander. 

Then of a sudden there was a cry from 
Aprille ; she had half started from her chair, 
and was pointing, her lips parted, to the 
door. Every eye in the hall was instantly 
turned there, and lo! pale and weak, as if 
from the grave, stood Debonair, clad in his 
travel-stained clothes. For a moment there 
was a great silence, and then a murmur 
that swelled like a shout of welcome rang 
through the hall. This quickly sank againi 
in part from respect for the king, in part 
from curiosity as to what would happen 
next. 

By the prince's side was the old nurse, the 

goodwife from the farm, her pleasant face 

more serious than was its wont, and perplexed 

too, as if weighed by heavy and disturbing 

matters. The king had risen to his feet, 

holding out his hands to his son, who came 

towards him with a quick step, and then in 

the sight of all the people the old man took 
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to his bosom the little lad, the child that just 
now he saw galloping beside him through the 
pine forests. 

When the embrace was over, he looked at 
Debonair : the frown was gone from off the 
old king s merry face, but as he looked he 
seemed anxious and wondering, for, indeed, 
the prince's plight was dismal enough ; he 
motioned him to sit by his side, but Debonair 
had turned towards Aprille. She, from the 
moment that the prince had come towards 
them, had sat back in her chair, her face set 
and paler than before. 

He put forth his hand to her, but she took 
it so coldly that the prince stood for a moment 
uncertain what to do. Then the king drew 
him to his seat and said, "My son, what has 
befallen thee ? let us hear what evil has 
brought thee so low." Debonair essayed to 
speak, but his words came weakly from him, 
so that the farmwife came forward and 
desired that she might tell the tale, and " so 
save his highness, who wanted time to get 
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back his strength, for never was man nearer 
to death than he has been. Your majesty 
must know," she went on, " that after my 
blessed lady there was gone from my house 
in anger against this poor lamb (with all 
respect to his highness for speaking so of 
him), but it seems as if her ladyship is still 
stirred up when she should be breaking her 

heart over the loss of " Here the king 

begged that she would tell her tale and leave 
all preamble, so she began again : 

** Your majesty must know that after the 
Lady Aprille was gone from my house I was 
heavy with fear, for it seemed a strange thing 
that the prince and my son Gemnel should 
have gone with never a word, and when the 
day was spent, and never a sign nor hearing 
of the prince, then was I most tormented. 

** Later on, when Gemnel came again, then I 

could have beaten him with my own hand 

because he had not the prince with him, and 

knew no more than I did what had become 

of him. At dawn Gemnel came on to your 
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majesty, to give his tidings, such as they 
were. Then went I into his chamber and 
busied myself setting it in order, for he is 
careless as a babe ; then, your majesty, saw I, 
lying on the floor as the prince had left them, 
the green doublet and hose that my lad had 
given to his highness when he had come to 
us out of the storm. I gathered them together, 
your majesty, thinking nought about them 
save that it was my custom to be orderly, so 
I passed into Gemnels chamber, which hath 
a door opening into that wherein the prince 
had lain, and crossing over to the oak chest 
wherein my son's bravery is kept, I knelt 
down intending to set them therein, but when 
I tried to open it I could not. Then I per- 
ceived that the key which used ever to be in 
the lock was not there, but of this I thought 
little, for Gemnel is a shiftless lad and would 
as soon take it as leave it, being most like 
unto his father, who knew not from day to 
day what he did with aught that had been in 

his hand, poor soul ! But as I set my hand 
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on the lid to raise myself from off the ground, 
I thought I heard from out the chest a noise 
like to some beast scratching the wood. 

" Then made I sure that a rat or some other 
vermin had been enclosed in the chest, and 
was, perchance, gnawing its way through, so 
I got up quickly — for, saving your royal 
presence, I hold all such stinking beasts in 
horror — but as I turned to go I heard a stifled 
groan from out the chest. 

•* With that I ran from the room, for I am 
but a poor woman, your majesty, nor ever 
stopped running until I reached the kitchen 
where some of the farm lads were eating ; 
when I gathered breath I told what I had 
heard within the coffer, and we all went 
together to Gemnel's chamber. The men 
were near as fearful as was I, and the maidens 
hung back in the doorway ; one lad had a 
billhook in his hand and the other a stable- 
fork. Very quietly we came towards the 
chest, and again, sure enough, there was a 

sound from within that made us all to quake 
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and look to the door, but the sun shone bright 
into the chamber and my courage came to me, 
for I felt that no evil spirit dared come in the 
daylight, and so I bade the lad strike open 
the lock with the billhook ; most unwilling 
was he to come near, but as I went up to it 
myself, and when the maidens drew near too, 
then for very shame he made at the lock with 
so savage a blow that it was shattered at 
once. 

''With that I lifted the lid with much fear 
in my heart but with as brave a front as I 
could. The wenches had drawn near holding 
each other, but if it killed them they must see 
what was in the chest, and when I raised the 
lid they screamed and ran ; and I, too, in 
truth, let it fall, so affrighted was I, for lo ! 
there, pale as is a corpse, with a gag on his 
mouth and bound hand and foot, lay your 
majesty's blessed son, the sweet prince 
yonder. 

"Quaking, I opened the box again, and 
called to the men to aid me, for they were 
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standing, holding the fork and billhook in 
mortal dread that an enemy might leap from 
the coffer upon them ; soon we had the prince 
out, and cut the cords and loosed the gag 
that had nigh choked him. 

" For a time he could not speak, and when 
his tongue was freed once more it was not 
much that he could tell : he had found him- 
self in the coffer in the miserable plight in 
which we had come upon him, and that was 
all he knew." 

Then Gemnel, who stood near, cried : 
** Pardon, my liege, but let the doors be 
guarded, and let no one leave, for I believe 
the traitor who wrought this shameful thing 
is even now here ! " 

The king signed to the guards to stop 
those who went and came, and Gemnel con- 
tinued : *' Where is the Prince Cardac, he 
who slept the night in my chamber ? for 
truly it seems not impossible that he might 
know how his highness came in the trunk." 

Every eye was turned to the place set for 
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Cardac, but he was not there : he had been 
sitting earlier in the session with some of the 
courtiers in the gallery, but he could not be 
seen now, and one said that he had left the 
hall immediately after Debonair had come. 

**If he is honest, 'twere better he had 
stayed," quoth Gemnel. " Has your highness 
still the little crystal flask ? " And Debonair's 
hand went swiftly to his poke and drew it 
forth, but as he looked at it he frowned some- 
what, for it was empty. 

"Can your highness tell where was this 
phial the night thou wast at the farm ? " 

** Ay," said Debonair, "it was never from 
out this poke." 

"Yea," said Gemnel, "but your highness 

went from out that doublet." He mused a 

moment, and then cried, "Oh, the traitor! 

Tis clear as the sun, your majesty, that this 

vile Prince Cardac hath contrived this villainy ! 

See how it stands : the Prince Debonair, when 

he came all wet from the storm, put on my 

doublet while his highnesses was set by the 
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fire in the great hall to dry ; then came this 
accursed prince, who with his man the swine- 
herd ate in the hall. Now mark me well, your 
majesty : in the small chamber that leads 
therefrom were we sitting, his highness, the 
Lady Aprille, my mother, and I. After supper 
the prince told his tale, the door was open, 
for I remember how soon the clatter of 
trenchers ceased in the hall, and how I 
thought these travellers were poor feeders 
after their journey ; but now I see it must 
have been his highnesses tale that stole their 
appetites. 

"The prince told us of his crystal flask, 
and some demon must have whispered to 
the cunning prince that he perchance had 
left it in the doublet that was smoking by 
his, Prince Cardac's, very elbow ; then went 
Prince Debonair to his chamber, and that 
other sought my mother and craved a posset 
against the cold quotha! — he knew one, he 
said, a sure remedy, and he brewed it. My 

mother begged one for her sweet prince, and 
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into it, you may be sure, was poured the 

contents of his highness s flask ; then came 

the messenger for me, and then 'twas easy for 

those two to bind and gag the sleeping prince ; 

his clothes the foes must have taken from the 

hall to make it the more like as if he had 

taken them himself. Oh, the villain! the 

traitor!'' he cried again. **Your majesty, 

set the guards upon his track, for certainly 

he hath fled." 

Then the king, whose mind was carried 

away by Gemnel's unfolding of this mystery, 

was wroth beyond measure, and ordered the 

officer who had sought Prince Cardac, and 

returned saying how he had with his man 

taken horse and had ridden full gallop down 

the street from the castle, that an armed 

party should start in pursuit, and of this party 

Gemnel prayed that he might be one. 

" Fear not, your majesty, I will bring you an 

account of him." And so with an angry 

face he left. 

But Debonair sat, eyeing with thoughtful 
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look the little flask, and the words of the 
queen came as the words of a dream to his 
mind, how the little crystal was as love itself. 
So long as he kept it safe and inviolate, it 
would work him good, but if it went into the 
hands of an enemy then let him beware. 
And it had been so, and now it was empty 
and its power gone ! 

Then the king, whose hand sought caress- 
ingly his son s, took the crystal and looked 
curiously at it ; meanwhile Aprille s face was 
like the sky when the south winds blow 
clouds athwart it, for ever and anon she 
looked askance at Debonair. 

Then arose the judge and reminded the 

king that the court was still in session, and 

that with all loyal respect it must be said that 

these princes would be most hardly treated 

were not their pretensions fairly considered ; 

as yet, Prince Cardac had in their opinion 

most answered the requirements the king 

himself had specified ; with his guilt in other 

matters they were not at present concerned, 
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But the king heeded not, he was trembling 
with excitement. ** What is this ? " he cried, 
** what is this ? " He had drawn from the 
phial the rag stopper wherewith Debonair 
had corked the bottle when the old sea- 
robber took the topaz that did by right 
belong thereunto, and half-unconsciously he 
had unrolled the pellet, and now in his hand 
there lay a ring that had been therein. 

Then he sat back in his chair and spake 
no word, but his eyes which were looking 
out into the hall saw nothing there. They 
saw a little damsel fair and pleasant, with 
blushing cheeks, standing beside a tall man 
ruddy and masterful, and the little damsel 
looked at her hand whereon was that ring 
which he himself had given, and then shortly 
after they saw her ride away with the ruddy 
man, and these eyes of his had never again 
seen her in life. 

Then he glanced at the cloth which had 

enclosed that ring, and again a gleam passed 

over his jolly face, and, calling the old nurse, 
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he bade her look and say if ever she had seen 
the like. 

The old woman looked, and then said with 
slow, awed words, " Ay, did I, your majesty : 
'tis a piece of the little dress the Lady Aprille 
was clad in the night she came to the farm in 
your majesty's arms. Yes, sire," she went 
on, ** and I can find it still, for with my own 
hands I laid it away with sprigs of lavender." 
And true enough very soon she returned 
bringing with her a little robe of daffodil- 
yellow with gay flowers pictured thereon, 
and the rent also — wanting just such a piece 
as did the morsel which was rolled about the 
ring make up. 

" In truth," said the king, "this gives our 

little maid another mother than the miller's 

daughter of the north cliff that Prince Cardac 

spoke so assuredly about, my lord." And 

the king looked at the judge who had most 

espoused Cardac's cause. "How so, sire ? " 

said the other, loth to give way in his 

judgment. 
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" Why," said the king, ** this ring I gave 
to my sister years ago, and Debonair hath 
but now poked it out of the floor of the mill 
where I found Aprille,.and a piece of Aprille's 
little gown doth wrap it round ; does it not 
show that the ring was put in the knothole 
when the child and her mother were in the 
mill ? It must have been my sister sitting 
there dead," said the king, **and I knew her 
not — ^so dark it was/' And again the old 
king s eyes looked mournfully into the past. 

But soon he smiled and looked at Aprille 
lovingly, and turning to Debonair, said : 

"So, my lad, it is thou after all that 
hast brought home the story of thy cousin's 
lineage. Ah ! but that tale of the miller s 
daughter was crafty." 

Then said the nurse, '* My liege, what tale 

had he to tell concerning the miller's wench ? " 

The king told her in a few words what 

Cardac had said, and how the swineherd had 

made the matter seem truth itself with this 

and that of small import. 
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'* Sire," said the nurse, " this prince and his 
man told a tale that is not all lies." 

'* How so ? " said the king. 

" Hear, your majesty, I am the daughter 
of that old miller, for whose evil deeds may 
he be forgiven." 

The king and all the court looked sharply 
and curiously at her, but the nurse went on 
speaking eagerly as one who hath long 
repressed a matter that weighed upon her 
mind and now would discharge it at all 
hazard. 

" Sire, we dwelt at the mill, my father and 

I, and a lad who helped with the grinding 

what corn there was ; sooth to say, there was 

little work in those days, for the people were 

poor, and distrusted us as being in league 

with the pirates who came down on their 

small farms from time to time, sweeping them 

bare and carrying off sometimes a proper 

lad, sometimes a damsel, so we fell into ill 

repute, and the country thinned ; and the 

robbers came on their way to and from the 
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south, where their rich spoils were, wanting 
but meat and water at our hands. 

" Now one night in summer-time, when it 
was hot in the house, I went down to the 
little cove intending to meet some one, and 
lo ! I heard two men talking amongst the 
rocks ; one was my father, and the other was 
the lord of these sea-robbers. I crept into 
the deep shadow of a high rock, and then 
heard this man chaffer with my father for his 
flesh and blood. 

** My father was making difficulties but more 
to raise the price than to be off the matter ; 
the other laughed : it was not his way to 
make any bargain in such affairs, he said, nor 
was it his way to ask a father s leave at all, 
but just to take what he fancied. Still, as he 
was an old friend, and might yet be useful, 
he desired to do nothing that might cut their 
friendship. 

" And so it was settled that next day I was 
to be carried on board, and my father was to 
have I forget how many pieces of gold ; 
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they parted, and my father went back to the 

mill, and the other was rowed out to his 

galley that lay outside the bay. I sat down 

on a stone, cold with terror and shame, and 

then I saw in the moonlight, walking towards 

me, my own lad that I had come down to meet. 

I told him what I had overheard, and he said 

joyfully, " Come, dearie, we can be far from 

here by the time they will seek thee," and so 

together we left, nor ever entered my father's 

house again, but came hither to the town, 

where we were married and lived unknown, 

for I was covered with the shame of my 

father's name and the ill repute we had 

gotten. Next day the rovers came to the 

old house, and when they found me not 

there, the earl, believing it was treachery 

of my father's, burned the house and carried 

him off with all the goods he had — wealth, 

forsooth, ill garnered. 

** Four years we dwelt in the city, where 

my man wrought as a miller, and a little maid 

was born to us, but she soon died, and I pined 
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after her and for the sea-winds. One day in 
a narrow street I met a company of gallants 
and ladies riding ; as I stood in a doorway to 
let them pass, I saw that he who rode fore- 
most with the princess, your majesty's sister, 
was none other than that sea-earl who had 
ravaged our coast so often. She was listening 
to his words, and her eyes sparkled and 
her colour came and went at what he said. 
As for me, my knees bent under me, so 
much I feared and hated that man. They 
were soon after married, poor lady! and 
journeyed north to his land ; after this we 
went back to the country and made the 
home wherein your majesty found us, hidden 
away behind the forest, on the fringe of that 
desolate land. 

" There was born Gemnel. When he was 
a few months old I took him to the old mill, 
and while I was sitting there resting, there 
came by that witch woman, the swineherd s 
mother, and she knew me and spake ; but I, 

wishing none of her company, and desiring 
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of all things that our home should rest un- 
known, answered her not. So, cursing me 
for an umnannerly baggage, she left with 
murmurings about sea-robbers' leavings and 
honest women. 

'' It must have been a month after this 
that your majesty came with the litde maid, 
so like enough she thought it was my child 
your majesty found in the milL As for the 
tale told by her man, I read it thus : he was 
held to be the worst man in all the country 
round ; I have heard my father tell of how 
he stole a litter of swine from a poor widow, 
and when she had brought him before the 
judge and proved his theft, getting restitution, 
then he swore vengeance against her, and 
that night came to her little lonely cottage, 
and fastening the door securely from the 
outside, set fire to it, so that the next morning 
there was nothing left but a heap of blackened 
stones and some charred bones. This was, 
however, the last of his evil deeds in our 

country-side, for the neighbours would have 
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slain him, but he escaped and, it was said, 
came in the course of time to join himself 
with the sea-robbers. 

" Now, this evil creature, when he heard the 
speech of his own people amongst his new 
friends, would like enough seek to keep out 
of the way of any countryman or woman — to 
my knowledge I never saw the man, nor he 
me, and doubtless it was not until he, hoping 
that time had purged his crime, had returned 
home, that he and his wife together pieced up 
this tale. In sooth, seeing how things were, 
it must have seemed to them that I was that 
dead woman, and that it was my child and 
that of the red duke which your majesty 
found in the mill." 

She ceased speaking, and there was silence. 
The king sat looking thoughtfully out before 
him, then a hushed murmur of whisperings 
sounded throughout the hall ; the people 
turning over this and that of what they had 
heard, and right glad were they at the colour 
things had taken, for Debonair was their 
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well-beloved prince, and of the Lady Aprille 
they were exceeding proud, for the fame of 
her beauty was known far and wide, and it 
pleased them to find that she was the 
daughter of their own princess. 

And so the whispers grew into acclama- 
tions and shouts of " Debonair and Aprille ! 
Debonair and Aprille ! " and at these cries 
the king roused himself and smiled, and he 
arose, and in words full of dignity and royal 
courtesy brought this sitting to an end. He 
said to the princely suitors how when he had 
sent them forth to bring back proofs of their 
worthiness, and likewise to clear the mystery 
of their lady's birth, he did not know how 
that his own son would be of those who 
sought in the adventure a right to be of the 
number of her suitors. They all had heard 
how bravely he had done his devoir, still, as 
he was his own son, he would have nought 
to say to the decision, which the Lady Aprille 
must now make herself as to whom she would 

have as lord. 
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He stopped, and a murmur of approbation 
rose from the hall, then he turned to Aprille 
and said gravely, ** Sweet niece, which of all 
these gentlemen, who all love and worship 
thee, wilt thou take for husband ? " And she 
with downcast eyes, but unfalteringly, walked 
to where Debonair stood, and placed her hand 
in his, which he held out to meet her. 

Then did Debonair draw her towards him 
and kiss her red lips before all the people, 
who shouted and huzzaed, crying ** Debonair 
and Aprille! Debonair and Aprille!" nor 
was there one even amongst the suitors but 
joined in this universal joy. 

In such wise this long sitting of the court of 
love was concluded to the contentment of all. 

It need not be written here how the great 

tuns bled to add frolic to the banquet that 

night, nor how the old king pledged his son 

and the daughter of that little sister, and all 

the suitors separately, in royal bowls, draining 

finally a mighty flagon to the sweet Queen 

Venus. 
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Next day, when the fun was at its height, 
and some foreign jugglers and buffoons were 
making sport for the people in the courtyard 
of the castle, there came with slow move- 
ments a long cart drawn by oxen, and driven 
by Gemnel, the son of Rusten ; within the 
cart was a long oaken coffer clampt with 
iron ; the lock had been broken, but never- 
theless it was securely closed by a stout 
hempen cord. 

The jugglers were swiftly abandoned at 

the arrival of this cart with its strange 

freight, all the people flocking round to see a 

new thing, and the king and Debonair, as 

well as all the suitors, came also, for there 

was that in Gemnel's manner, customarily so 

bashful and meek, that gave warning that 

some strange thing might be expected. 

Then when the king and Debonair and all 

the court and people stood close round 

looking and wondering, Gemnel drew a knife 

from his girdle and cut the rope that did 

bind down the lid of the coffer, and opening 
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it, displayed to all who might see, Prince 
Cardac, lying bound hand and foot with 
thongs, and gagged, even as he had done 
unto Debonair. 

When the crowd perceived who it was 
that was thus made captive, their huge 
delight knew no bounds, and they shouted 
and laughed with savage pleasure, pressing 
round the cart to get a better sight of him. 
In truth he was an object more for pity than 
for mirth, this unfortunate prince, for the 
thongs that bound him had been very tightly 
tied, and the gag half stifled him, added to 
which the jolting of the waggon knocked 
him to and fro in the box, so that he was 
badly bruised. 

His eyes, the only free part of him, moved 
from face to face with a very fearful agonised 
expression, but each visage showed satis- 
faction and mirth only too plainly; at last 
they rested upon Prince Debonair s calm 
face, in which there was no room for revenge 

or any kind of malice. 
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Without saying a word the prince stepped 
forward, and taking the knife from Gemnel's 
hand, he cut the thongs and the cords that 
gagged him, saying, ** Rise, Prince Cardac, 
and begone in peace : the happiness that 
has fallen to my lot gains nought from thy 
well-deserved punishment ; but never return 
to this my father s country lest I be not 
strong enough to save thee." Then Cardac 
got forth from out the chest amidst the 
jeers and hoots of the people, and Debonair 
provided for him a guard to protect him 
beyond the borders of the realm. 

So he returned to his father s land, over 
which in due course he reigned until the 
people rose up against his injustice and slew 
him. 

Then Gemnel told the prince of how he 
had overtaken Cardac and the swineherd 
near the confines of the kingdom ; caring- 
nothing for the servant, they had let him go 
in peace, contenting themselves with the 
prince, whom they bound and carried away 
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to the farm, so as to give him a taste of his 
own wicked inventions. 

So Debonair and Aprille were wedded, and 
the glory of their marriage day abode long 
time in the memories of men, who told the 
tale to their children and to their children's 
children : How all on a summer s day these 
two plighted their troth, while the old folk 
gave them blessings and the young folk 
threw them flowers ; how the great tuns in 
the castle bled their last drop to assuage the 
mighty thirst of the shouting people, who 
huzzaed for these sweet lovers ; and how in 
the blue firmament there sailed a golden cloud, 
which drew ever more and more near until it 
stood above the castle and the wondering 
people, and then from out thereof there came 
a flock of white doves, which flew down and 
circled round the wedded ones three times, 
and then flew back again into the golden 
cloud, which sailed on beyond the purple hills 
and shortly disappeared. 

Whether this was an omen of future joys 
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« 

I know not, nor know I whether it is but an 
old man s tale ; but that Debonair and Aprille 
lived long in great felicity is part of the 
history of that land he reigned over so long 
and so wisely. And those who desire to 
verify these things have but to seek the 
record of them in the chronicles of that by- 
gone age. 



